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450 IN A THEATRE, ETC. 


IN A THEATRE. 
Capua, 72 B.C. 


WE were friends and comrades loyal, though I 
was of alien race, 

And he a free-born Samnite that followed the 
man from Thrace, 

And there in the mid-arena, he and I stood 
face to face. 


I was a branded swordsman, and he was supple 
and strong. 

They saved us alive from the battle, to do us 
this cruellest wrong, 

That each should slay the other there before 
the staring throng. 


Faces —faces— and faces! how it made my 
brain to spin! 

Beautiful faces of women, and tiger-souls 
therein ! 

And merry voices of girls that laughed, de- 
bating of who should win. 


Over us, burning and cloudless, dazzled the 
blue sky’s dome ; 

Far away to the eastward the white snow-peaks 
of his home ; 

And in front the prefect, purple-clad, in the 
deadly might of Rome. 


And so, in the mid-arena, we stood there face 
to face, 

And he looked me right in the eyes and said, 

“ T ask thee one last grace — 

Slay me, for ¢hee I cannot.” Then I held his 
hand a space, 

But knew not what I answered: the heavens 
round ahd wide 

Surged up and down—a flash of steel—my 
sword was through his side, 

And I was down upon my knees, and held him 
as he died. 


His blood was warm on my fingers, his eyes 
were scarcely still, 

When they tore him from me, and the blade 
that else had healed all ill. 

And it is one more day I am theirs, to work 
their will. 


No matter! the sand, and the sun, and the 
faces hateful to see, 
They will be nothing — nothing ! but I wonder 
who may be 
The other man I have to fight — the man that 
shall kill me! 
Academy. A. WERNER, 


THE FLOWERING ALMOND. 


YEAR after year, when winter has gone by 
And London’s smoke eclipses March’s sky, 
Spangling with rosy bloom the dusky air, 
Its slender branches flowery burdens bear. 





And none, methinks, did ever show more fair 
In eastern gardens, or home pastures where 
Thrush’s soft trill and linnet’s silvery note 
Down golden alleys of warm sunlight float 
From orchard choirs, hung o’er with ruddy 


snow, 
To listeners, pillowed on green turf below, 


Ah, dainty flowers! Right well ye testify 
That ’twixt our sordid earth, our murky sky, 
If man so will, 
Things pure and fair and sweet may blossom 
still, 
St. James’s Gazette. 


HORACE, 
LIB, III, GD. 18. 


WALK lightly o’er my sunny fields and round 
my little farm, 

And spare the firstlings of my flock from blight 
or wasting harm ; 

Dear Faun, who know’st the flying Nymphs 
to follow and to charm. 


We'll slay a kid, a tender kid of one full year 
well grown, 

And with the wine which Venus loves the 
brimming cups we’ll crown, 

And round the ancient altar’s horns the in- 
cense shall be strown. 


And when December’s Nones come round, the 
Nones beloved of thee, 

In the long grass the herds and flocks shall 
sport upon the lea ; 

And man and beast in idleness the livelong 
day shall be. 


For thee the very wolves shall play the fear- 
less lambs among ; 
For thee the very trees shall shed their leaves 
so fresh and strong ; 
And the ploughman shall adore thee with rus- 
tic dance and song. 
National Review. HENRY HERBERT, 


CoE, let us go into the lane, love mine, 
And mark and gather what the autumn grows: 
The creamy elder mellowed into wine, 
The russet hip that was the pink-white rose ; 
The amber woodbine into rubies turned, 
The blackberry that was the bramble born ; 
Nor let the seeded clematis be spurned, 
Nor pearls, that now are corals, of the thorn. 
Look! what a lovely posy we have made 
From the wild garden of the waning year. 
So when, dear love, your summer is decayed, 
Beauty more touching than is clustered here 
Will linger in your life, and I shall cling 
Closely as now, nor ask if it be spring. 
Athenzum. ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 

GENERAL GORDON’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 

CHARLES GEORGE GORDON came of a 
hard-fighting stock. His great-grand- 
father served under Sir John Cope, his 
grandfather fought with General Wolfe, 
and when he himself was born at Wool- 
wich in 1833, his father was a distin- 
guished officer in the Royal Artillery. As 
with others who have ultimately belied the 
predictions of their childhood, he was a 
delicate boy, and according to his own 
showing anything but a pattern cadet 
when he came into training for his future 
. profession. It is told of him that when a 
child at Corfu, where his father held a 
command, his terror of guns of all descrip- 
tions was extreme, and that he would hide 
his head anywhere to escape the sound of 
firing. It was no test of pluck. The 
sailors used to encourage him to throw 
himself into the sea when they were swim- 
ming round the ship, and with perfect 
confidence he would leap towards them, 
utterly fearless. But at Woolwich most 
of his early days were passed. Fine op- 
portunities lay to his hand as a lad, when 
he had the run of the gun-carriage depart- 
ment, nor was he slow in turning them to 
account. A carpenter made him a huge 
crossbow, with which no less than twenty- 
eight squares of glass were broken at ex- 
treme ranges one Sunday afternoon. Nor 
would matters have ended here, in all 
probability, had not an infuriated officer 
brought things to a climax when a screw 
stuck into the wall of his room, just miss- 
ing his head as he sat reading. A squirt 
was next constructed for him by one of his 
friends in the yard; it held a quart of 
water, and would throw a jet on to the 
windows of the cadets’ lecture -room, 
which it was his highest ambition to get 
within the line of fire. He used to de- 
scribe the long chase one of them had 


* 1. The Story of Chinese Gordon. By Egmont 
Hake. London, 1884. 
2. Colonel Gordon in Central Africa. By George 


Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. London, 1881. 

3. /smailia. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, Pacha. 
London, 1874. 

4. Charles George Gordon, a Sketch. By Reginald 
H. Barnes and Charles Brown. London, 1885. 

5. Papers Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
—ELEgypt No.1. 1885. 

6. Unpublished Private Correspondence, 1877-85. 
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after him, till a friendly turning in the 
fortifications — whose every nook and cor- 
ner was familiar to him, just hid him in 
time for escape. 

His time came to enter the walls of the 
Academy in due course, and it was an irk- 
some period. Probably he began to feel 
even thus early that the restraint insep- 
arable from military life was in his case 
abnormally difficult to bear, and through- 
out the whole of his career he was very 
conscious of it. Certain it is that he and 
the Woolwich authorities did not get on 
well together, and Gordon was kept longer 
at the Academy than any cadet of his 
time. 

But we find him with his commission at 
last, in the Royal Engineers, taking his 
full share of the terrible work in the 
trenches before Sebastopol (1855), and, 
curiously enough, laying the beginning of 
a lifelong friendship with Lord Wolseley, 
who was sent for special service in the 
batteries to which Gordon was attached. 
He drew upon himself much notice from 
his extreme fertility of resource and cool- 
ness of head under specially trying circum- 
stances: once he was slightly wounded, 
but his escapes were extraordinary. Nor 
did his active duties end with the fall of 
Sebastopol. At no time was his life in 
greater danger than when he was told off 
with other officers of his corps to destroy 
the docks and the enormous gates which 
led to the harbor of Sebastopol. A shaft 
was sunk, one hundred feet deep, to get 
fairly at the foundations, and at the bottom 
of this on one occasion stood Gordon 
superintending the lowering of a blasting 
charge of five hundred pounds of gunpow- 
der. Something went wrong, and the 
whole mass fell out of the slings: he had 
but an instant to step backwards and ex- 
tinguish the candle in his hand, or the 
results must have been frightful to all con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps he never enjoyed himself more 
than when his duties (on a special bound- 
ary commission) subsequent to the Cri- 
mean war took him along the Russian 
frontier. He spent some time in Turkey 
in Asia, made the ascent of Ararat and 
other mountains, and visited many places 
of great historical interest. No one could 
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have gained greater £udos for tact, ac- 
tivity, and energy throughout. He had 
many a story in after days to tell of men 
and their manners in somewhat irritating 
times, when boundaries had to be laid 
down, nor did his observations end there. 
With a spice of irony and fun, he used to 
describe the effect upon the very storks 
which built on roofs, beneath which suspi 
cious heads were playing the diplomatic 
game of chess. In one of their nests a 
goose egg was placed during the absence 
of the old bird. Gordon went on to re- 
late: — 

On her return she said nothing, but made 
the best of it. Sad to say, as the gosling de- 
veloped, the poor stork was driven to dreadful 
shifts to save him from the public gaze, but all 
to no purpose. There was a terrible to-do in 
the whole colony. First one mother stork 
would come and satisfy herself as to common 
rumor by personal inspection, and then an- 
other, till they stood in rows, looking daggers 
at the unfortunate mother of the monstrosity. 
Finally a solemn conclave was held at a dis- 
tance, and, apparently being for once of one 
mind, they all returned, and, puiling the 
wretched gosling out of the nest, despatched 
him forthwith. You could almost hear them 
sayiig: “ This sort of thing will never do; who 
knows what he will grow up to?” 


To tell how “Chinese Gordon” won 
that title is hardly an easy task within or- 
dinary limits. Suffice it to say, that the 
more one examines the characters of the 
soldiers he commanded, the enemy he 
fought against, and the Chinese govern- 
ment officials he was hampered with, so 
much more is one struck with the as- 
tounding military skill he displayed 
throughout the suppression of the Tai- 
Ping rebellion. Seldom in history can it 
have fallen to the lot of one man to stand 
forth twice and attempt to stay the onward 
course of two huge rebellions. Gordon 
sprang into fame by saving the Chinese 
Empire from being destroyed by the Tai- 
pings; how he died in staving off the 
oncoming hordes of the Mahdi in the 
Soudan, the world will never forget. In 
each case we find an officer, whose promi- 
nent characteristic from first to last was 
a practical vigorous demonstration of the 
Christian faith that was in him, engaged 
in combating the fanatical influence of a 
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religious impostor. Hung-tsue-schuen, at 
the head of the Tai-pings in 1862, had 
many points in common with Mohammed 
Ahmed in 1884. 

Gordon began his task with a force 
some four thousand strong, men of all 
sorts, sizes, and nationalities. Zspfrit de 
corps showed itself at first in keeping upa 
name for looting and ruffianism. Each 
one made up his mind to fight for his own 
hand and his own pocket. But we soon 
find what this somewhat hopeless material 
became under the magic influence of the 
young commander, and we cannot do bet- 
ter than give a specimen taken from a fair 
sample of the doings of the “ever victo- 
rious army.” It was necessary to storm 
the city of Taitsan : — 


This was a great undertaking and full of 
peril. The place was garrisoned by 10,000 
men, of whom 2,000 were picked braves, with 
several English, French, and American rene- 
gades serving at the guns ; while his own force 
numbered only 3,000 of all arms. That, how- 
ever, mattered little to him. He laid siege to 
the city forthwith, He took some outlying 
stockades and established his army in the west 
suburb, about 1,500 yards from the gate; he 
then seized upon the two bridges of the main 
canal. Working round the town, and keeping 
out of gunshot, he captured some small forts 
which protected the Quinsan road, and so cut 
the two centres asunder. At the distance of 
600 yards from the walls he placed his guns in 
position, each covered with a portable wooden 
mantlet and flanked with riflemen, Thus pre- 
pared, he advanced with his artillery to within 
100 yards, when he opened a scorching fire 
upon the battlements, rapidly overpowering 
the fire of the enemy, which was brisk, but not 
as yet damaging. He bridged the moat with 
gunboats from headquarters, In two hours he 
breached the walls, and his stormers crossed 
tothe attack. Suddenly the wall was manned ; 
a tremendous fire was poured down upon the 
heads of the column; the bridge was pelted 
with fire-balls, and in the confusion one of the 
gunboats was captured. Still Captain Bannen 
gallantly led on his column, and succeeded in 
mounting the breach, The enemy, headed by 
the foreigners in his service, met the assault 
with spears, and the stormers, after a short 
and bloody conflict, were compelled to retire. 
Gordon now cannonaded the breach for twenty 
minutes over the heads of his stormers; they 
mounted it once more, when the energy of 
those in front and the impetus of the men in 
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the rear broke through all obstacles, and the 
breach was crowned. All resistance ceased 
and the city was captured, and the enemy fled 
in the utmost confusion, the men trampling 
each other to death in their eagerness to escape 
pursuit. (Story of Chinese Gordon, pp. 70-2.) 


If we are not mistaken, it was whilst 
leading his men to the assault on this oc- 
casion that Gordon saw the head of a 
small Chinese boy disappearing beneath 
the mud and frog-spawn of the ditch, and, 
for all any one cared, amongst the frogs 
he would have ended the seconds that 
were left to him of life. Making a long 
arm, Gordon caught the child’s small 
pig-tail, pulled him out, and sent a man to 
the rear with him, giving him strict orders 
to see to the boy and produce him at 
night. We cannot spare space to relate 
the history of this poor little mudlark, 
afterwards named Quincey, and well 
known now in China, but it is one that, 
with variations, was repeated again and 
again in different parts of the world all 
through Gordon’s life. When the friend- 
less and he met, and there was a pound 
left of his pay, that pound soon found its 
way into a channel which led to another’s 
good. 

Soon after his return from his trip to 
India with Lord Ripon, and his subse- 
quent visit to China, Gordon received:a 
letter and a photograph from Quincey, 
which caused him unbounded delight. 
Grouped together and in full fig were 
Quincey, his wife, his children, and his 
mother and the nurse; nor must we omit a 
quotation from the letter, because it is not 
altogether without its significance, as we 
see today the graceful and affectionate 
testimony borne to Gordon’s worth by the 
ruling powers in China. Writing from 
Government House, Hong-kong, in No- 
vember, 1880, he reports to his benefac- 
tor: — 


My uncle, the famous Dr. Wong, the gentle- 
man whom you sent for to see you at Govern- 
ment House, has published a pamphlet in 
Chinese of the advice you gave him, in which 
you thought of the only remedy that would do 
China good. The said pamphlets are sold all 
over the eighteen Provinces, and there is a 
great demand for them everywhere. (Private 
Correspondence.) 
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Gordon would talk freely of incidents 
like this, but he shared that love of silence 
concerning personal deeds of valor and 
the terrible scenes inseparable from war- 
fare, which most have noticed in the com- 
pany of brave men. There was little 
worth remembering in the doings of his 
foes or friends, for the matter of that, for 
Chinese soldiers are brutal in the extreme. 
Stretched on their crosses he came on 
thirty-six poor wretches outside the walls 
of a besieged town, and realized, as few 
can perhaps, the awful nature of death by 
crucifixion. He had pledged his word for 
the safety of the chiefs of Soo-chow when 
the city was taken; to his dismay, he 
found that they had been butchered in 
cold blood when his back was turned. 
Cut to the heart, he threw up his com- 
mand with intense indignation. But it 
was positively necessary to overcome his 
feelings of disgust, in order that the re- 
bellion should not raise its head again 
when his heel was withdrawn. There is 
no occasion to trace further the history 
of this campaign down to the disbanding 
of the “ever victorious army,” which took 
place soon after (1864). 

Perhaps at no time did his spiritual life 
gain greater depth and strength than when 
he led his troops from siege to siege, and 
from success to success. He was the 
student of his fellow-men, and the organ- 
izer of his own heart’s discipline. Even 
at this period the singular and almost 
loving view of death which clung to him 
to the end was strongly marked. At the 
storming of Kintang he led several des- 
perate assaults himself, and finally fell 
with a ball through the thick of the right 
thigh. He once described the sensations 
which came over him, as he was carried 
fainting to the boat from loss of blood 
and in a most dangerous condition; there 
was quite a tone of regret that ever the 
“delicious calm dreamy feeling ” came to 
be broken up by nature’s stern decree that 
he must come to, rally, and finally — 
though long before his doctors would give 
their sanction —buckle to and fight as 
hard as ever. 

Many stories are told of his six years’ 
residence at Gravesend subsequently 
(1865-1871), where he was employed in 
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constructing fortifications: it was a term 
of peace and enjoyment after the excite- 
ment of his service in China. Amongst 
the poor —especially poor boys and chil- 
dren —he felt himself at home, and he 
never tired in planning methods for teach- 
ing and helping them on in life; it was 
one continuous flow of the love and charity 
which was rapidly overgrowing and crowd- 
ing out almost every other inclination in 
his heart. 


To the world his life at Gravesend was a life 
of self-suppression and self-denial ; to himself 
it was one of happiness and pure peace. He 
lived wholly for others. His house was 
school, and hospital, and almshouse in turn, — 
was more like the abode of a missionary than 
of a Colonel of Engineers. The troubles of 
all interested him alike. The poor, the sick, 
the unfortunate, were ever welcome, and never 
did suppliant knock vainly at his door. He 
always took a great delight in children, but 
especially in boys employed on the river or 
the sea, Many he rescued from the gutter, 
cleansed them and clothed them, and kept 
them for weeks in his home. For their benefit 
he established evening classes, over which he 
himself presided, reading to and teaching the 
lads with as much ardor as if he were leading 
them to victory. He called them his “ kings,” 
and for many of them he got berths on board 
ship. One day a friend asked him why there 
were so many pins stuck into the map of the 
world over his mantelpiece ; he was told that 
they marked and followed the course of the 
boys on their voyages, — that they were moved 
from point to point as his youngsters advanced, 
and that he prayed for them as they went, day 
by day. The light in which he was held by 
those lads was shown by inscriptions in chalk 
on the fences. A favorite legend was “God 
bless the Kernel.” So full did his classes at 
length become that the house would no longer 
hold them, and they had to be givenup. Then 
it was that he attended and taught at the 
ragged schools, and it was a pleasant thing to 
watch the attention with which his wild schol- 
ars listened to his words, (Story of Chinese 
Gordon, pp. 2209.) 


A well-known anecdote of him is thus 
related : — 


272 


223) 


He had a great number of medals for which 
he cared nothing. There was a gold one, 
however, given to him by the Empress of 
China. But it suddenly disappeared ; no one 
knew where or how. Years afterwards it was 
found out by a curious accident that Gordon 
had erased the inscription, sold the medal for 
ten pounds, and sent the sum anonymously to | 
Canon Miller for the relief of the sufferers | 
from the cotton-famine at Manchester. 
. P. 227.) 





(Ibid. 


| do you know I never wrote out an order 
Nor can we refrain from relating, that|to an officer; it was not necessary. 
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on his pocket by, let us hope, deserving 
objects of charity had been so great, that 
he found only three-halfpence in his purse 
when he got to London Bridge Station ; 
it was a fine night, and as he could not 
travel by rail for want of a ticket, he 
walked the whole distance to Gravesend. 

We next follow him to Galatz in 1871, 
appointed one of the commissioners on 
behalf of this country to settle the dispute 
concerning the Sulina mouth of the Dan- 
ube. It was there that he first met Nubar 
Pasha; and while at Constantinople in 
1872, a conversation took place between 
them, which ultimately led to Gordon’s 
taking office under Ismail Pasha as the 
successor to Sir Samuel Baker in govern- 
ing the equatorial province on the Nile. 

It may simplify the history of Gordon’s 
deeds in Africa if we divide it into three 
periods. 

The first extended throughout the years 
1874-6, during which time he was mainly 
employed in the trying climate of the 
equatorial province, and to the south of 
Khartoum. His second sojourn in Egypt 
was from 1877 to 1879: at this time he 
was governor of the whole of the Sou- 
dan, with Khartoum for headquarters ; but 
he had also to undertake a most irksome 
mission to Abyssinia on the one side, and 
to put down rebellions in Darfur and 
Kordofan on the other, as part of the hard 
work that fell to him. Lastly, we may 
consider his disastrous commission at the 
hands of Her Majesty’s government as 
coming under an entirely different head- 
ing. 

We do not remember to have seen any 
notice taken of General Gordon’s most 
extraordinary memory: to those who 
knew him however, it appeared little short 
of a phenomenon, and somewhat akin to 
the faculty of the “calculating boy.” 
* Now listen,” he would say, and then, 
taking up the last remarks and trivial in- 
cidents of a conversation held a year or 
two ago, he would bridge over the inter- 
vening space with a span of his own 
deeds, thoughts, failures, and successes 
since parting, which kept one’s own brains 
at the utmost stretch to follow. Yet there 
was never the semblance of a hitch in the 
narrative, nor an omission which had to 
be brought up to the front subsequently. 
This was one reason why he did not keep 
diaries during the first two periods we 
have alluded to. “ What is it you want? 
I can teil you, for I have it all in my head : 


lf 


after spending a day in London the drain | he wanted to get to one side or the other 
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of my instructions, I would remind him it 
was on such a day and such an hour, that 
he stood just on that spot on the carpet, 
that such were the words I used, and his 
replies were so and so, and then he would 
see it was no use,” 

Very fortunate, therefore, was it that 
his affection for his sister, Miss Gordon, 
led him to keep up a diligent correspon- 
dence with her throughout all his wander- 
ings, and that his letters for the most part 
make up a continuous narrative. We can 
well imagine some of the difficulties which 
beset the two editors who undertook to 
prepare these communications for publi- 
cation, for one “need scarcely say they 
were never meant to see the light.” We 
sympathize with Dr. George Birkbeck Hill 
to the utmost when he laments that he has 
“neither seen nor corresponded with the 
man whose memoir I have sketched, and 
whose letters I am editing.” The author 
of “ The Story of Chinese Gordon ” pref- 
aces his work with an apology “to one: 
this is Major-General Gordon himself. I 
have given his life to the world, not only 
without his consent, but even without his 
knowledge.” 

Before we follow him into the depths of 
tropical Africa, it may be as well to say 
a word upon the unsparing exertions Gor- 
don displayed in keeping up his corre- 
spondence. Let those testify who know 
what it is to have a large budget of letters 
to answer in a damp, relaxing climate. 
The temperature is over 100°; ‘the ink 
dries on the pen before three words are 
written; books curl, as to their backs; 
mosquitoes are busy at the ankles under 
the table, and the hands and wrists above 
it; prickly heat comes and goes — these 
are some of the reasons why faithfully 
promised letters too often flag and at last 
cease to arrive at home. How one real- 
izes, for instance, the whole scene in the 
over-wakeful traveller’s night: “I am 
writing in the open air by a candle-lamp, 
in a savage gorge; not a sound to be 
heard. The baboons are in bed in the 
rocks.” Particularly painstaking, when 
he described a march or a slave-track that 
had to be guarded, he would illustrate his 
letters with small maps beautifully worked 
out, which put to shame many a so-called 
scientific explorer’s work. 

During the afternoon of January 26th, 
1874, the newspaper-boys were busy with 
a rumor that Dr. Livingstone had died in 
central Africa. Men compared notes at 
the evening meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, as they came together 
to hear Lieut. Julian Baker, R. N., read a 
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paper on his uncle’s exploits whilst lead- 
ing the khedive’s expedition, to whose 
staff he had been attached; but no con- 
firmation had been received, and the For- 
eign Office was without news. Busy with 
his trunks and despatch box in very 
humble lodgings in Cecil Street, Strand, 
Charles Gordon was preparing to take his 
first departure for Africa. On the 28th all 
doubt was at an end, and few will forget 
the universal sorrow which spread over 
the world when it became known that the 
great explorer had ended his beneficent 
career somewhere amongst the lakes of 
central Africa. Every one agreed that it 
must be many a day before the misery- 
stricken tribes who people the slave-pre- 
serves of Africa would have another friend 
like Livingstone. Zhat very night, and 
in a manner dear to his own heart, * Chi- 
nese Gordon” stole away from London, 
without notice, towards that country which 
was henceforth to become famous through 
his connection with it. The future his- 
torian, when poor Africa has one, will 
linger over this coincidence. Some even 
now will deny that it was chance. They 
can point to Livingstone’s body lying dead 
in the attitude of prayer at Ilala, and ask 
whether ever answer was vouchsafed so 
palpably as when Gordon was sent to 
snatch up the well-worn sword, and attack 
with fresh vigor the same evils and cruel- 
ties that Livingstone had dragged to light 
in the overshadowed Jand. 

On reaching Egypt, Gordon received 
his instructions in alengthy memorandum. 
On behalf of H. H. Ismail Pasha he was 
to reduce provinces, “hitherto in the 
hands of adventurers,” to law and order; 
to abolish slave-trading; “to establish a 
line of posts through all his provinces, so 
that from one end to another they might 
be brought into direct communication 
with Khartoum.” The khedive would 
have had him enter into his engagement 
with a salary something akin to that of his 
predecessor: he suggested 10,000/. per 
annum, Gordon settled it at 2,000/. Be- 
fore he leaves Cairo he comes to a very 
clear and a very painful conclusion: ‘ I 
think I can see the true motive now of the 
expedition, and believe it to be a sham to 
catch the attention of the English people.” 
His predecessor had been entirely of the 
same mind. Again he calls himself in 
the same breath “ a Gordon who had been 
humbugged.” We rub our eyes over 
these expressions to make quite sure that 
we have not stumbled on a page written 
from Khartoum in February, 1884. But 
so it was, and he took his departure from 
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Ismail looking for little encouragement or 
good-will from either Nubar or his fellow- 
pashas, and in this way he certainly 
avoided disappointment. 

There are no more instructive passages 
in Gordon’s writings than those which 
deal with the complications of slave-trad- 
ing, and the suppression of the bloody 
raids which are carried on to supply the 
market. We would heartily commend 
them to the Sangrados of to-day, to whom 
cutting a slave-stick from a captive’s neck, 
and giving him leave to go to his home, 
are as the lancet and warm-water jug of 
the famous doctor. The horrors of slave- 
trading are not to be cured in this way. 
No piping of “ Rule Britannia” in the 
deserts of Africa will cause the liberated 
slaves to dance. Ten to one, when your 
back is turned, your emancipated one will 
put the very slave-stick which galled his 
own neck for hundreds of miles on some 
other weaker wretch, aye, and drive as 
hard a bargain over him, body and soul, 
as his late owner drove in his own case. 
We have known slaves buy other slaves, 
and let them out so as to pocket their 
earnings, and, when it suited their purpose, 
purchase their own freedom for a time, 
and sell themselves at a higher price to 
another master, whose dollars again went 
to buy more slaves. The truth is, that 
people who are blessed with liberty are 
incompetent to judge of the degrading 
depths to which human nature can be 
plunged where slavery prevails. It may 
take acentury to scour the stains out that 
the finger-marks of pashas have imprinted 
on the natures of the people in Egypt 
proper —even were slavery made piracy 
to-morrow. As for the poor negro tribes, 
whence the drift of slave life comes into 
so-called civilization, it cannot take a less- 
-er time under any process to make them 
realize the original value set on man’s life. 
Almost without exception the Egyptian 
officers thwarted the new governor-gen- 
eral, and showed themselves heart and 
soul with the slave-traders. No dog that 
has once taken to worrying sheep is less 
to be trusted, than the man who has put 
dollars into his pocket from slaving trans- 
actions — such was Gordon’s bitter expe- 
rience. 

True he had — we cannot say an active 
staff of European officers under him, for 
the climate of the Nile near Gondokoro 
quickly laid them low with fever, and 
Gordon’s time was continually taken up 
with nursing them. Here is the sick-list 
at Gondckoro, September 11, 1874, for 
instance: — 
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Your brother. Well, but a shadow. 

Kemp, engineer. Well. 

Gessi. Well; has had severe fever. 

His Greek servant. II] more or less; result, 
no work, 

Berndorff, German, my servant. III. 

Menzies, German servant. Sent back ill. 

Russell. Ill, cannot be moved ; invalided, 

Anson. Dead. 

De Witt, amateur, like Berndorff. Dead, 

Campbell. Il. 

Linant. Very ill, cannot be moved. 

Long. With King M’tesa; have not heard 
of him for six months. (Colonel Gordon in 
Central Africa, p. 41.) 


It only enhances, if possible, the esti- 
maie we put upon this extraordinary man, 
when we see that, after his experiences of 
Egyptian officials and soldiery, he went to 
save them at Khartoum ultimately. To 
understand the Egyptian soldier, we may 
take notes of him from passages like 
this: — 


Here is an episode. We were encamped at 
Kerri, without shelter, however, though there 
were houses close by which I would not allow 
to be pillaged. Well, a thunderstorm came 
on when we were in communication with the 
people on the other side of the river. We got 
under some trees, when in the midst of the 
storm several shots were fired, and we were 
said to be attacked, We sallied out, but I 
saw no enemy; and then, on the strength of 
our being attacked, the unruly mob pillaged 
the huts. My after-impression was that it was 
all a “ruse ;”’ that there was no attack by the 
people, and that my Levantine friend knew the 
truth, Add to this, some people of my suite 
fired on the natives on the other side of the 
river, and so broke off our friendly intercourse, 
Cowardly, lying effeminate brutes, these Arabs 
and Soudanese!* without any good point 
about them that I have seen. It is degrading 
to call these, leaders, and these men, officers 
and soldiers. "I wish they had one neck and 
that some one would squeeze it! When not 
obliged, I keep as far as I can from them out 
of earshot of their voices. ... It is not the 
climate; it is not the natives; but it is the 
soldiery which is my horror... . Oh! I am 


* We commend these remarks to the attention of 
those who speak of the Arabs and Soudanese as noble 
people struggling for freedom. They have been the 
merciless oppressors of the unfortunate negroes, who, 
as in the times of the Pharaohs, have been the victims 
of their infamous razzias. In many respects the negroes 
are their superiors. **Even at this day,’’ observes 
Brugsch-Bey, ‘‘ the prejudice that the negro is, both in 
taste and in art, an unprogressive son of Adam, can be 
refuted by hundreds of facts which prove the direct 
contrary in an incontrovertible manner in favor of our 
colored brethren. As representative of Modern Egypt 
at the two Universal Exhibitions, at Vienna in 1873, 
and at Philadelphia in 1876, I had the much-desired 
opportunity of exhibiting the most wonderful works in 
gold and silver, as examples of the finished artistic skill 
of the peoples of the Soudan, and of receiving prizes 
for the black artists.’ (History of Egypt under the 
Pharaohs, vol. i., p. 459, Engl. Transl.) 
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sick of these people; it is they, and not the 
blacks, who need civilization, (Ibid. pp. 77- 
80.) 

However, by dint of unsparing exer- 
tions, he had a chain of military posts 
opened up to Lake Albert Nyassa, and a 
steamer placed on the lake itself. Many 
will remember the intense anxiety felt by 
the geographical societies of Europe to 
know more of this lake, and many a man 
would have given a year of his life to be 
the first to clear up the mysteries con- 
cerning its extent, and the question of the 
Nile flowing out of it. To Gordon such 
matters were wholly beside the mark. 
Writing from Laboré, on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1875, he says: — 


Stanley has done Victoria Lake on west 
and probably now on east, and I hope he will 
do Albert Lake, for I doubt if I shall find time 
or inclination to start on an expedition merely 
to gratify (a few months earlier than it will be 
done) the curiosity of men whose names I do 
not even know; they move in a higher sphere 
than I do, and I do not feel the least desire to 
expose my men before due time to an un- 
healthy voyage. . .. Geographers can take 
their latitudes and longitudes afterwards ; the 
lake will not disappear. (Private Correspond- 
ence.) 


But he would find time to cater for the 


enjoyment of Miss Gordon by observa- 
tions of a more interesting sort as oppor- 
tunity offered. Here is a portrait of one 
of Africa’s lions in his den: — 


It is curious to watch the ant-lions, They 
are small insects with a flexible leg. They 
make a crater and rest in the apex of it, throw- 
ing up with the flexible leg, now and then, a 
shower of sand. Ants walk on the edge and 
slip down. Asthey are getting up the slippery 
bank the flexible leg throws up a shower of 
sand, and then another and another; till at 
last, as if in the cinders of Vesuvius, the ant 
gets smothered, and falls to the bottom, where 
a pair of nippers takes him into an inner 
chamber, and dinner isready. I have just dug 
a lion out with a spoon; it is the size of a bug 
of a brown color. It has no flexible leg, but 
two horns like a cow, with which he spirts up 
the sand ; he always walks backwards, (Colo- 
nel Gordon in Central Africa, p. 86.) 


Sportsmen will search these records of 
Gordon’s life in Africa for details of ele- 
phant-hunting and lion-slaying in vain. 
The truth is that, although passionately 
fond of shooting as a younger man, the 
love of sport, like everything that could 
act as an “anchor,” or draw him away for 
a moment to the pleasures of life, had now 
become extinguished. He had done with 
sport long before he went to Africa; and 
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if he ever took down his rifle to stalk one 
of the many elephants around his station, 
it was a spiritless, business-like matter — 
either the natives or his own men needed 
food. Those who knew. him well must 
have noticed that he perhaps of all men 
who have been much in Africa was the 
only one who had not a word to say for 
the magnificent scenery which compen- 
sates the traveller for many drawbacks. 
True he was color-blind, but this had little 
to do with it. If by chance any expres- 
sion or allusion in the Bible was cleared 
up, as so many are by wanderings such 
as his, then his quick eye and beautifully 
descriptive pen would save it as a treasure 
for his friends; and he labored hard to be 
the faithful historian for the birds, beasts, 
and fishes of his province ; but it was only 
in order that his letters might prove more 
interesting. There was no enthusiasm, 
none of that common longing to share the 
glories of a new and splendid scene with 
others. And yet he was not without 
abundant poetry in his composition, or he 
could not have revelled in his Bible as he 
did. Looking back upon his life, the want 
we have noticed appears to be a matter 
for regret. Even a dangerous climate 
and harassing labors have their safety- 
valves, and if a man can enjoy sport or 
natural history in any of its branches, the 
pent-up, high-pressure state of the over- 
taxed brain obtains relief. But one must 
be careful not to convey an idea that Gor- 
don was gloomy, morose, silent, or re- 
served — nothing could be more contrary 
to the truth. Witty, a great mimic, pick- 
ing up ridiculous incidents and tales, he 
was rare company at all times. Children, 
when they grow up, will look back on the 
days in which they knew him, and still 
think there never was any one so com- 
pletely after their own hearts. His pocket 
held all the surgical appliances for doll 
accidents, and the tools for mending in 
general. No soured nature can deceive 
the glance of a child’s eye or the gaze of a 
dog, strive it never so hard to put on ap- 
pearances, 


But to come back to our Governor-General, 
his heart was heavy enough in October, 1876. 
“ Really the only remedy I can see is the estab- 
lishment of a good road to this place (Khar- 
toum) from Cairo. This would let light in 
and things could not go on as they do now.” 
[This fully bears Mr. Stanley out in his ad- 
mirable letter to the Zimes of March 12th last.] 
“ Thank God He will in His own time remedy 
these miseries! . . . When a house gives omi- 
nous cracks, prior to a fall, one’s desire is, 
like the rats in ships, to leave it; but this 
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proverb is generally used in the sense of 
“having sucked the orange, throw away the 
rind,” and I do not like the idea even if the 
cracks are serious. Why should I fear? Is 
man more strong than God? Things have 
come to such a pass in these Mussulman coun- 
tries that a crisis must come about soon. 


(Ibid. p. 198.) 


He had by this time struck a tremen- 
dous blow at the slave-trade; his health 
had given way far more than he was 
aware; it had been one perpetual fight 
between his constitution and the climate; 
but as we find so often, the very exertions 
which both mind and body were put to 
prevented malarial poisoning to a ver 
great extent. The spectre which left 
Cairo with him had grown in stature, and 
strode after him day and night — “a Gor- 
don humbugged.” So seizing the spectre 
by the throat he dragged it down to Cairo 
at the end of 1876, determined to have it 
out once for all with Ismail and Nubar, 
and to quit the service he was employed 
in. He reached Cairo on December 2nd, 
1876, having been absent two years. He 
left Colonel Prout, of the American army, 
in command of the equatorial provinces 
—a gentleman who combined in himself 
all the culture of the West Point officer, 
the utmost polish and refinement, with a 
deep and devoted interest in his leader’s 
work: all who knew him will grieve that 
the climate of the Upper Nile cut short a 
career of such great promise. 

The interview between Gordon and the 
khedive was highly characteristic of the 
two men. Gordon used to declare that if 
he had only acted up to his first convic- 
tions through life, all would have gone 
well with him, and no doubt he had a 
wonderfully far and clear vision. Of Is- 
mail it has been said, by one well versed 
in Oriental ways, that he could twist any 
cabinet minister round his little finger in 
five minutes, and that some extra exer- 
tion on his part would enable him to do 
the same with the whole cabinet. We 
believe that Sir Bartle Frere was not 
alone in his estimate of the man. Cer- 
tain it is that Gordon felt himself quite 
unable to cope with such powers of per- 
suasion: he used to say: — 


I went up the palace steps with my teeth 
clenched — vowing that nothing should ever 
make me alter my determination to quit his 
service. I came down again in half-an-hour, 
with every resolve that was in my mind turned 
inside out. 


He now came to London, once more 
taking lodgings in Cecil Street. 


He 
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would not admit it, but his friends noticed 
that he was most severely shaken. It is 
quite possible that oversmoking (cigar- 
ettes) had much to do with his state. A 
nasty irritation of the heart’s action was 
set up; but Dr. Mackay had pronounced 
him organically sound at Alexandria, and 
said that, if he would only take complete 
rest, and avoid worry, he would soon 
mend. Butallrest wasdeniedhim. Full 
of projects for helping the wretched tribes 
which were preyed upon by the slave- 
dealers of the Soudan, he did not conceal 
from those who were busy with plans that 
have ultimately culminated in the Congo 
ventures of to-day, his great desire to de- 
vote the remainder of his life to the cause 
of Africa. They, for their part, were 
hardly likely to forget such a declaration. 
Some of his elaborate plans for reach- 
ing the stricken tribes from the east coast 
are before us, in which his old programme 
was to be repeated. A line of well-de- 
fended posts should stretch from the 
mouth of the Juba River to M’tesa’s coun- 
try, and settlements were to be encour- 
aged around these stations for the double 
purpose of supporting the garrisons, and 
affording cities of refuge to all who chose 
for the first time to taste the blessings of 
secure protection. But, in the mean time, 
Ismail was determined that no stone 
should be unturned to secure his help 
once more. When they parted in Cairo, 
Gordon had so far consented to waive his 
resolutions, and to act contrary to his own 
inclinations, that the khedive could piece 
things together into a promise to go back. 
To this he bound Gordon hand and foot. 
A most painful perplexity immediately 
arose. Was he once more by his pres- 
ence to give countenance toasham? Ev- 
ery pasha in “Egypt was cursing his hon- 
esty and his ideas of retrenchment. He 
had really interfered with and paralyzed 
the slave-trade, from which Egyptian offi- 
cials of all ranks gained large sums of 
money. Twice “humbugged,” should he 
help Ismail to humbug the world? Such 
were his thoughts when he returned to 
England —to rest! The better nature of 
the man utterly loathed the position : — 


The following is the state of affairs with me 
and H. H. With respect to my Province, of 
course no slave-trade exists ; but in the adjoin- 
ing Province of the Soudan it is more rife 
than ever, and no concealment is attempted 
on the part of the authorities, I saw the inu- 
tility of opening new countries to the Khedive, 
when I was convinced that the same lot would 
fall on the peoples I had conciliated the mo- 
ment I left ; I therefore came to Cairo deter- 
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mined I would no longer be an instrument to 
this work. I saw H. H. and told him. It 
matters little what passed between us, but the 
result was I agreed to go back, on his solemn 
promise that these irregularities will cease. 
But he has not the power even if he had the 
wish to stop these irregularities... What 
now is in suspense, and on which I have not 
yet decided is, had I better go back and pro- 
tect my own Province, and trust to God to 
overrule events so as to bring about the ex- 
tinction of the slave-trade, or had I better 
break with H. H. altogether ? this is the ques- 
tion which somehow or other is not distinct to 
my mind... You must remember H. H., has 
little to say to the formation of my Province or 
of its revenue. I have had little or no help 
from him, and the Province owes him nothing. 
(Private Correspondence.) 


Finally, official pressure was brought to 
bear upon him by the khedive, and Gor- 
don went to Cairo again at the opening of 
1877:— 


I went tosee H. H. He looked at me re- 
proachfully, and my conscience smote me. He 
led me in, and Cherif Pasha came in. Then I 
began, and told him all; and then he gave me 
the Soudan, and I leave on Saturday morning 
..+ LT am so very glad to get away, for I am 
very weary. (Colonel Gordon in Central 
Africa, p. 211.) 


Further on, as he realizes his new un- 
dertaking : — 

I go to Khartoum, and thence, after a short 
stay, to Darfur, which they say is in revolt 
. . » Nothing could exceed the kindness of all 
the Khedive’s despatches. He has put Zeila, 
Berberah, and Harrar, under me. “Ask of 
me, and I will give thee half of my kingdom.” 
And now for the reverse of the medal. It is 
the sacrifiee of a Zizing life. ‘To give your life 
to be taken at once, is one thing ; to live a life 
such as is before me, is another and more try- 
ing ordeal. I have set my face to the work, 
and I will give my life to it. I feel as if I had 
nought to do with the Government. God must 
undertake the work. (Ibid. p. 213.) 


It is but fair to say, that once more in 
the Soudan we find his former bitterness 
of spirit against his employer very much 
subdued. There is almost remorse at 
times: “I have been most unjust to the 
khedive, knowing, as I do now, the great 
difficulties in abolishing slavery.” 

With his extended sphere of operations 
came also a large addition to the compli- 
cations inseparable from his position. We 
cannot do better than quote from a letter 
written by him “on the road to Shaka, I1 
Sep. 1877,” to a friend, who both in cen- 
tral Africa and out of it had made the 
suppression of slave-trading a special 
study: — 
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On the 31st of August I was engaged in 
operations against the insurgent tribes, and 
everything was tending to the fima/e of the 
revolt, when I received intelligence that the 
slave-traders with their troops of armed slaves, 
numbering some 8,000, had camped near Dara. 
[For the previous history of Zebehr Pasha, 
whose son led this party, see Schweinfurth’s 
“Heart of Africa.”] I rode 85 miles in one 
day and a half. The slave-dealers asked to see 
me the night of my arrival. I said I would 
come and see them the next morning. A huge 
post awaited me init... and the memoir of 
Sir Fowell Buxton. I glanced at the first 
page, and at once thought how right he was in 
speaking of exergy being the greatest gift God 
can give. Sept. 2nd.—I1 had at Dara 2,000 
troops of only mediocre sort; all were timid, 
the fort bad, and I had not the least confidence 
of victory if it came to war. I rode with 50 
men to the slaver’s camp, and saw these troops, 
which I should calculate at 4,000, not 8,000. 
I told Zebehr’s’son and his chiefs to come to 
Dara. They came, and I told them I knew 
they meant to revolt, and that I would break 
them up; they should be paid for their arms, 
etc. They left me, and then wrote to give in, 
Then came three days of doubts and fears ; 
half were for attacking me, the other half for 
giving in: the result is that I think they have 
all given in, and I am now on my way to 
Shaka, their headquarters, with four compa- 
nies. Thank God! He has given me strength 
to avoid all tricks, to tell them (the slavers) 
that I would no longer allow their goings on, 
and to speak to them truthfully. There are 
some 6,000 more slave-dealers in the interior 
who will obey‘me now they have heard these 
chiefs have given in. You may imagine what 
a difficulty there is to deal with all these armed 
men. I have separated them here and there, 
and in course of time will rid myself of the 
mass. Would you shoot them all? Have 
they no rights? Are they not to be consid- 
ered? Had the planters no rights, did not our 
Government once allow slave-trading? Do 
you know cargoes of slaves came into Bristol 
harbor in the time of our fathers? I would 
have given 500/. to have had you and in 
Dara during the three days of doubt whether 
the slave-dealers would fight or not. A bad 
fort, a cowed garrison, and not one who did 
not tremble ; a strong, determined set of men, 
accustomed to war good shots, with two field- 
pieces — then I would have liked to hear what 
you all would say. I do not say this in brag, 
for God knows what my anxiety was — not for 
my life, for I died years ago to all ties in this 
world, and to all its comforts, honors, or 
glories, but for my sheep in Darfur and else- 
where. Let me add to this the fact that my 
black secretary, whom I had most implicitly 
trusted and had munificently paid, had (I heard 
by the same post as your letter) accepted bribes 
of upwards of 3000/. in three months to influ- 
ence me here and there; needless to say, Nem- 
esis fell on him. Thank God! I ¢hin& it is 
over with the slave-dealers, I hope to be at 
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Shaka the day after to-morrow. .. . The son 
of Zebehr Pasha, a nice-looking lad of twenty, 
who was heart-broken because his sheep would 
not fight, my heart yearns over. He is a 
thorough young ruffian, and has all his life 
lived a life of brigandage, but still I like him, 
although he hates me: I hope God will change 
his heart towards me when I get to Shaka. 
His was a disastrous march to Dara, for he 
lost by defection more than two-thirds of his 
troops and his two guns, and all his best 
chiefs. As for the revolt in Darfur, it was 
almost at death’s door’ when I left the front to 
come down to Dara, and so confident do I feel 
that God will end it, that, D V., I go to Shaka, 
thence to Obeid, thence to Dongola, thence to 
Massowah. We only had two combats. Dis- 
abuse yourself on M’tesa’s character (the late 
King of Uganda), he is as arrant a slave-dealer 
as Zebehr once was... . I do not deny the 
existence of slave-trade or of slave razzias, but 
the extent I deny; and I have every means of 
knowing, and no motive to state anything but 
the truth. I say also many, many slaves would 
refuse their liberty if freed at once; it means 
starvation with them. The troops Zebehr’s 
son brought against me were armed slaves: 
had I said, “ You shall be free,” they would 
have scoffed at me, and it would have been 
taken as a sign of fear on my part; yet every 
one of those men were owned by individuals, 
and if I take them from the owner I must pay 
the owner. Smart, dapper-looking fellows like 
antelopes, fierce, unsparing, the terror of Cen- 
tral Africa, having a prestige far beyond that 
of the Government : these are the slave-dealers’ 
tools. Tell them they ought to come to you, 
for their chiefs tore them from theic homes, 
etc. ; they would laugh at you; to their minds 
they would do the same— yes, and do it to 
others, (Private Correspondence.) 


The history of Gordon’s second cam- 
paign in Africa is the “ever victorious 
army” over again. His lieutenant Gessi 
had his faults, but want of dash and 
bravery were not amongst them. The 
world will probably never know the won- 
derful strategy employed, nor the nature 
of the conflicts they engagedin. Writing 
to the same correspondent in April, 1879, 
from Shaka, Gordon says : — 


You know I had (1877) just quieted down 
the revolt in Darfur, and had got the slave- 
dealers of Bahr Gazelle in some degree in 
order ; however, through circumstances over 
which I had no control, they broke out in re- 
volt in 1878. In August I sent up Gessi to 
combat them, and though he had for some time 
great difficulty, for they numbered 11,000, he 
has, after eight severe combats, nearly finished 
with them. I had come up here to support 
him, With the fall of these slave-dealers falls 
the slave-trade of Egypt, for they were its 
feeders, and the whole of the roots were in 
Bahr Gazelle. You may imagine the fighting 


when at the first engagement 2,400 bodies lay 
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I took two caravans yesterday, 


on the ground. 
(Ibid.) 


and four others a few days before. 
Later in June he says : — 


The campaign is over, and I thank God, I 
think the slave-trade is at an end, at any rate 
for some time. Zebehr’s son is still at large, 
but he will, with the 500 fugitives, have great 
difficulty to escape, for he is nearly surrounded 
and has no powder. Several thousands of 
slave-dealers have been killed ; for the natives 
they used to prey upon rose and were armed 
by us, and they killed a very great many. The 
few that may escape will have a terrible time 
of it, hunted for their lives. Since I left 
Khartoum I have captured some 2,500 to 3,000 
slaves. . . . Gessi has done first-rate, and de- 
serves every praise. ... Fiddling about with 
steamers on the Red Sea, or any other sea, 
can never do much good. You must get at 
the roots of the slave-trade. (Ibid.) 


During this time, Zebehr Pasha was 
kept at Cairo under surveillance ; his son 
was ultimately run down by Gessi and 
executed. Gordon left for Cairo in July, 
1879, having narrowly escaped death trom 
fever; indeed, to spare his sister, he re- 
fused to tell her of his many illnesses 
during this campaign. Ismail Pasha had 
been deposed, and Gordon had no reason 
to think that his son’s accession would 
bring increased interest or support. But 
Tewfik had a special and dangerous mis- 
sion for him to undertake. King Johan- 
nis had been troubling the Egyptians 
much at Bogos, and Gordon had not the 
heart to refuse the young khedive: so to 
Abyssinia he went to endeavor to influ- 
ence the Abyssinians. His description 
of King Johannis is not an encouraging 
one. “A man of forty-five years —a sour, 
ill-favored-looking being. He never looks 
you in the face, but when you look away 
he glares at you likea tiger. ... Hated 
and hating all, I can imagine no more un- 
happy man.” We may add, that Gordon 
expressed the opinion, just before he left 
England for Khartoum last year, that for 
all practical purposes Johannis was utterly 
useless: no one could deal safely nor to 
advantage with him. In a moment of 
furious rage Gordon’s life was actually in 
peril, but his coolness saved him. The 
king had not been accustomed to hear 
death spoken of as the occupancy of “ six 
feet of earth,” for which the ambassador, 
by his own showing, was quite ready; so, 
taken by surprise, he altered his de- 
meanor. 

Passing through Alexandria on his way 
home, he again received good advice from 
Dr. Mackay. He was to take a thorough 
rest in England, and not to trouble his 
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mind about anything. Those who have 
had much experience of malarial poison- 
ing are only too well aware how exceed- 
ingly difficult it is to steady the exhausted 
nervous system sufficiently to follow out 
such a prescription. Very bloodless, suf- 
fering severely from nervous exhaustion 
and a general disposition on the part of 
friends to make much of him, he, in an 
unfortunate moment, was persuaded to 
accompany Lord Ripon to India as his 
secretary. In steadier moments he would 
have uttered the no with his lips which 
was suggested by his convictions: how 
often in life had he to deplore acting 
against his own better judgment! We 
will not linger over his brief tenure of 
office. He felt that Lord Ripon and he 
were in a false position, and co#te gue 
cote, it must be abandoned. It was some 
relief to him to pay a visit to China, and 
the advice which he gave to the authori- 
ties at their pressing invitation probably 
averted a war with Russia. 

Gordon returned to London at the end 
of 1881. The excited state of Ireland led 
him to go and see for himself how far the 
miseries reported in the south-western 
division were true. He returned with a 
fixed notion that the condition of the 
people was quite as bad as it was painted. 
To escape from the excitement insepara- 
ble from living in London, he took up his 
quarters for some time in a Northampton- 
shire village, with apparent benefit to his 
health. Shortly after this he paid a visit 
to Lausanne, and — but for the perplexity 
of a fellow-officer, who found himself un- 
der orders to take up a command in Mau- 
ritius much against his will— Gordon 
would have carried out the greatest long- 
ing of his heart at this time, which was to 
retire to the Holy Land, Bible in hand, 
there to realize ina higher degree many 
of the impressions which were so deeply 
rooted in him. Butto Mauritius he would 
go instead. It is probable that his so- 
journ there did him far more good than 
battling with the sharp easterly winds of 
an English spring; certain it is that he 
rallied considerably, and at the close of 
April, 1882, he found himself bound for 
the Cape Colony at the pressing invitation 
of the government. 

Our South African difficulties had al- 
ready passed into an acute stage; but 
Gordon threw himself, heart and soul, 
into the difficult position now assigned to 
him. To venture on details is beyond 
our scope in describing the excessive an- 
noyance to which he had to submit, owing 
partly to a half-hearted policy and to low 
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cunning, which out-Caffred the Caffres 
themselves. We will, however, content 
ourselves with one specimen, as set forth 
in Mr. Hake’s able description. The sec- 
retary for native affairs met Gordon at 
King William’s Town, and requested him 
to accompany him into Basutoland. Gor- 
don reluctantly gave way, and visited 
Letsea, the chief who was feigning friend- 
liness to the English government and an- 
tagonism to Masupha. The policy of the 
hour was to set one chief against the other 
in the Basuto nation; to this Gordon 
strongly objected. He was asked, how- 
ever, if he would go as a private individual 
to Masupha, the secretary knowing very 
well that Gordon considered Masupha far 
more sinned against by bad magistrates 
than sinning. 


Gordon went, and went unarmed. How he 
ever got back has been a matter of astonish- 
ment to not a few, for while he was negotiating 
with Masupha as a messenger of peace, Sauer 
(the secretary) got Letsea to send his son 
Lethrodi to attack Masupha. The Ministerial 
tactics consisted in allowing their representa- 
tives to settle the Basuto difficulty by egging 
on the chiefs to eat each other up. Of this 
Masupha was well aware. He had in his camp 
an emissary of peace, assuming a certain in- 
fluence with the Cape Government, or at all 
events sent by a Cape Minister; while outside 
his camp he had a warlike demonstration, or- 
ganized and set afoot by the same Government 
and same Minister. Gordon’s power of in- 
spiring savages with confidence in his complete 
uprightness was probably what saved his life 
at this desperate pass, as at so many others, in 
so many lands, Masupha, seeing his guest to 
be no less mortified and astounded than him- 
self, allowed him to depart as he had come, 
(Story of Chinese Gordon, pp. 395-6.) 


But the long story of Cape mismanage- 
ment could hardly be enlivened, even 
were we to run the golden thread of Gor- 
don’s straightforward honesty of purpose 
through it. As Mr. Hake says: — 


And thus it came to pass, that a little more 
than five months after his arrival in South 
Africa, Gordon severed his connection with 
the only country which had proved unable to 
appreciate the value and use of the genius he 
placed at its disposal. (Ibid. p. 392.) 


Dreading the English climate, and far 
more than this the amenities of English 
life, he saw every obstacle removed on 
his departure from South Africa, and so 
at last he carried out the long-cherished 
desire, and spent most of 1883 in Pales- 
tine. 

His sojourn in the Holy Land was the 
real rest of his life. He would study 
Hebrew and rub up his Greek. New in- 
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terpretations blazed out upon him from 
every other verse of his Bible, as he stood 
on this or that spot of hallowed associa- 
tion. From Golgotha he sent home four 
pieces of stone, which lie at the foot of the 
cross at the east end of the little North- 
amptonshire church, where the Holy 
Communion became the solace of his last 
years. As Mr. Barnes has testified, he 
sent to Heavitree “not less than two 
thousand pages of manuscript in letters.” 
Nor was he the sole recipient, for Gor- 
don’s pen was never more active than at 
this time. 

But the unrest is beginning: he is 
alarmed at this self-gratification which he 
is enjoying. Writing from Jerusalem on 
the 28th of February, 1883, he says: — 


I scarcely see any one (query is this right ?). 
I shall hope God will direct me ere long, for 
somehow I do not think it is. I am very sorry 
to hear of the King of the Belgians’ illness 
. » « Lsee little of the papers, and am glad of 
it. I think I see how this revolt of Soudan 
will bring about the suppression of slave-trade 
and slave-holding, like the troubles in America 
did. How wonderfully God works in all these 
matters! I am trying, in firm belief, if God 
will not suffice for me, in this world without 
external things. He ought to be able to fill 
our liitle cups as He fills all the earth. It is 
the giving up of all, we shrink from... I 
think this, that it is good for me to be here, 
but it is only for a time: in reality I ought to 
be in the East-end, at Bromley or Bow, near 
Leytonstone, with a broken, bruised clergy- 
man. (Private Correspondence.) 


The calm is nearly over. In May we 
see the “ mares’ tails” in the sky. He had 
again and again been in close conference 
with King Leopold, before his departure 
for the Holy Land, respecting his magnifi- 
cent venture on the Congo, but only to 
see the impossibility of his taking part in 
his enterprise without a flag: new corre- 
spondence with the king goes on. A 
“filibusterer” he should be without the 
necessary flag — the want of it alone keeps 
him from going to the Congo. 


I am like this—I am still very active in 
mind and body, and am passive séi//. Am I 
justified in forcing myself into action? I think 
not, therefore I content myself in the forced 
position circumstances have placed me. Had 
the King of the Belgians’ offer afforded me a 
ray of light, I would have taken it with 
pleasure, for I wonder how I am thus placed 
in sloth, apparently. As for Lord Dufferin’s 
programme, it is a made-up affair of many 
minds, and consequently it is not clear exactly 
what is meant. I expect Lord D. by himself 
would have made quite another sort of affair: 
the result to me is apparently annexation. 
(Ibid.) 
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Here again is an interesting passage in 
the same correspondence, dated from 
Jaffa, September 13, 1883: — 


I am not sure exactly what I shall do. I am 
now at Jaffa, and have done Jerusalem to my 
heart’s content. Odd it is that very little 
spiritual life is to be found in Jerusalem among 
Europeans; they seem to care little for these 
things. I am in hopes that the Sultan’s re- 
pugnance to the Palestine Canal may be over- 
come, for it would let our Government get rid 
of Egypt, which they will neither take outright 
and will not let the people take. Eventually 
we must have rows there, for things cannot 
last as they do now. The support of an un- 
popular inefficient government of pashas is not 
possible for long. (Ibid.) 


Those who are fond of tracing great 
events to very tiny germs will be much 
interested in some passages which we 
extract a little further on from private 
letters before us in the same series. Writ- 
ing again from Jaffa on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, 1883, that is, a little more than two 
months before his memorable journey to 
Khartoum, he says : — 


About three weeks ago I got a telegram 
from ——, to the effect that Stanley was leav- 
ing the Congo in the spring, and King Leopold 
wished me to take the post and come to Brus- 
sels speedily. As I am still on active list, I 
asked by telegraph to ask War Office if 
they had any objection, telling him to acquaint 

with decision. About ten days ago I got 
a telegram from the War Office, saying that 
they sanctioned it. I then telegraphed to 
know if January would be early enough for me 
to go to Brussels, since which I have no reply. 
. . » I never expected War Office would have 
given me leave, considering our relations with 
France and De Brazza. You remember all the 
history of my visit to Brussels and the promise 
to the King , . . however, I really do not care 
whether I go or not ; I leave it in God’s hands, 
(Ibid.) 


As a matter of fact the War Office had 
not granted the required leave, which 
would enable him, whilst holding the rank 
of major general in the British army, ta 
take service under the king of the Bel- 
gians. But we will let him explain himself 
how the mistake arose : — 


Last time I wrote I told you the Government 
had given me leave to go to Congo. Three 
days ago I got a letter which showed me that 
the contrary was the case. The telegram 
which gave me leave was this : “ General Gor- 
don, Jaffa. Secretary State decides to sanction 
your employ on Congo, — Milty. Secy.” 
writes me that the telegram was: “ Secretary 
State declines to sanction your employ on 
Congo.— Milty. Secy.” That was odd. I 
had acted on the telegram I received, and sent 
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letters and telegram, thinking it settled. In 
all this I was not moved, though it has cost 
me coins of the realm... I have told —— 
that I will keep my promise to the King... 
It is not for any great success on the Congo: 
it is not that I am wrapped up in it, but I have 
a nice house with garden and no worries in the 
horizon, and if by the keeping of my promise 
I would get a free and speedy passage to it 
(not by British India Co.), I would be very 
glad, and it seems that the Congo is the route 
which is quickest to it, if, as I think, I am so 
called there. Of course this will not be to your 
ideas, who have so many anchors out in your 
wife and chicks, (Ibid.) 


Poor fellow! the mistake in the tele- 
gram “decided” his fate: without it he 
- might have been in Palestine still, and 
yet the “garden in the horizon” is 
reached, we may be sure, and he would 
“decline” to have it all set right by any 
earthly hand. 

Few people know (though Mr. Barnes 
has called attention to it) that General 
Gordon was within an ace of losing his 
life on his way from Jaffato England. He 
tried to make the passage to Port Said in 
a fishing vessel; but they got into a furi- 
ous gale, in which the vessel nearly foun- 
dered, and at the end of two days and 
nights, half full of water, she ran in under 
Mount Carmel, thus being to the north of 
their starting-point. A steamer, however, 
passing down the coast, picked Gordon 
up and took him on board. On his re- 
turn to Europe, he went to Brussels, 
whence he writes on the 5th of January, 
1884: — 

The die is cast. I leave the army and go 
Congo, D. V., on 5th February. I am glad of 
it now, and will do my best. The King will 
pay the compensation for loss of my commis- 
sion. (Ibid.) 

A few days afterwards we find him at 
his sister’s house in the Southampton. 
But his name now was on every tongue as 
the man whom the government should 
send to Khartoum. All hope of seeing 
friends — indeed, every prospect of a few 
days’ peace at Southampton — was denied 
him. The quiet crescent where Miss 
Gordon lives was alive with telegraph- 
boys; newspaper interviewers rushed 
down from London; Gordon was dis- 
tracted. 


My dear . Bothered to an infinite de- 
gree, I escape to Brussels vi@ Ostend, Wednes- 
day morning from Charing Cross. I cannot 
help it. (Ibid.) 


This was on the 13th of January last 
year. 
In the mean time, amongst numerous 
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others there was a telegram from Lord 
Wolseley, and in response to this he ar- 
rived in London on the 16th, and was 
closeted at the War Office with him for 
some hours. The ostensible object of the 
interview was the question of Gordon’s 
retaining his rank in the army. He had, 
a few days before, arrauged to sacrifice 
his commission rather than disappoint the 
king of the Belgians, much to the aston- 
ishment of the public, who saw no neces- 
sity for the step. However, the difficulty 
was got over. Lord Wolseley was the 
bearer of a message to this effect from an 
inner room, in which sat Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington, and he also was 
empowered to say that regret was felt at 
the mistake in the telegram which had 
caused such trouble; but we suppose time 
was too precious for more. No courtesy, 
however, was omitted forty-eight hours 
afterwards, when—recalled suddenly from 
Belgium — he and his gallant companion, 
Colonel Stewart, were bowed by cabinet 
ministers into the express train, which 
took them the first stage of the long jour- 
ney to Khartoum. 

The history of the siege, we feel, has 
yet to be written. It is known that a 
large mass of information under Gordon’s 
own band has been saved from destruc- 
tion, and it is not too much to hope that 
details of great importance may still be 
ferthcoming from some of the Mahdi’s 
prisoners. But the accumulation of evi- 
dence all tending to demonstrate how 
Gordon’s last and fatal commission was 
doomed from the first to end in disaster, 
lies only too clear before the world. 

The task set him to accomplish was in 
reality to win a race against time. For 
the Mahdi to stand still was impossible; 
his successes impelled him, and it was 
just a question whether Gordon’s power- 
ful influence with the Soudanese would 
enable him to withdraw the garrisons be- 
fore the ground-swell of the advancing 
gale reached Khartoum; he, for his part, 
measured time by minutes, as we have 
just seen. 

How completely Lord Granville was 
mistaken, when, on the 4th of January, he 
peremptorily gave Cherif Pasha to under- 
stand that the Egyptian garrisons were 
to be withdrawn from the Soudan, a mo- 
ment’s reflection will suffice to show. It 
was not a simple question of relieving 
some of the interior tribes from the 
wretched incubus of the Egyptian occu- 
pation. Had it been so, the delight of 
the long-suffering would have been the 
best lever possible with which to hoist 
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them out of the land. The Mahdi and his 
Arabs —as Gordon was careful to call 
them — were those with whom we really 
had todeal. The fall of Obeid had previ- 
ously furnished Mohammed Ahmed with 
a larger quantity of war material than had 
ever been in such hands before. Armed 
with every appliance of warfare, more 
especially with an “intelligence depart- 
ment” in the most perfect working order, 
the slaughter of poor General Hicks’s 
enormous rabble of thirst-maddened and 
quarreling soldiery was simply a matter 
of endurance upon the part of those who 
hacked them to pieces. The whole of the 
armament of this military expedition, to- 
gether with artillerymen forced into ser- 
vice for the Krupp guns, added to the 
prestige and strength of the conqueror. 
That Gordon was horror-struck when he 
realized the immense significance of 
Hicks’s defeat, we can easily imagine. 
He wrote as follows on entering Khar- 
toum : — 

I think that with nations, as with us, in 
spiritual things there must be shedding of 
blood ere freedom comes; of this there has 
been much shed. Hicks had 10,000 men who 
marched out; not one escaped. All their 
bones whiten the plain near Obeid. He ap- 
pears to have been betrayed by a tribe to go 
through this woody country. It is terrible to 
think of him wending his way into the lion’s 
den, with all his movements known to his 
enemy, who, when he.chose, shut his mouth on 
him, (Private Correspondence.) 

Again, later on: — 

Khartoum, March 3, 1884. 

I am learning, or trying to learn, to submit 
my will to His, with the thought that He never 
promised us comfort or success in the things 
of this life. He promised us great tribulation 
here, and peace in Him; therefore He is still 
faithful: if things do not work out on this 
earth as we in our foolishness would have 
them, may He be glorified, and may His will 
be ours, (Ibid.) 


On March 2nd he telegraphs that Khar- 
toum “has passed out of my hands.” He 
considers that an earnest of English in- 
terest in his behalf, even if it consisted 
only of a demonstration of two hundred 
men at Wadi Haifa, would be of use to 
him. 

It is not the number but the prestige which 
I need: I am sure that the revolt will collapse 
if I can say that I have British troops at my 
back. (Egypt, No. 12, p. 136.) 

A golden opportunity was afforded by 
Osman Digma’s defeat on March 1, and 
there probably was not a man in our 
forces who would not have given a month’s 
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pay for a chance of pushing on to Berber. 
On the 12th of March it is evident that 
Gordon had not realized that he was to 
be deserted : — I 


The rebels are four hours’ distance on the 
Blue Nile. . . . All news confirms what I have 
already told you, viz., that we shall before long 
be blockaded. . . . In the event of sending an 
expedition to Berber, the greatest importance 
is in speed. ... A-small advanced guard at 
Berber would keep the Riparian tribes between 
this and Berber quiet, and would be an assur- 
ance to the population of the towns. (Egypt, 
No. 12, p. 165.) 


To this comes the comforting reply from 
Lord Granville through Sir E. Baring: — 


I have to state that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are unable to authorize any advance of 
British troops in the direction of Berber until 
they have received further information with 
regard to the military condition of such an ex- 
pedition, and are satisfied that it is necessary 
in order to insure the safety of General Gor- 
don, and that it will be confined to that object. 
(Ibid. p. 166.) 


The sickening attempt to wheedle Gor- 
don into deserting the garrison is. met by 
words that are not pleasant reading when 
we consider that they are slaps in the 
faces of those who are responsible for the 
upholding of the honor of our country : — 


Pray do not consider me in any way to ad- 
vocate retention of the Soudan. I am quite 
averse to it; but you must see that you could 
not possibly recall me, nor could I possibly 
obey till the Cairo employés get out from all 
the places. I have named men to different 
places, thus involving them with Mahdi. How 
could I look the world in the face if I aban- 
doned them and fled? As a gentleman, could 
you advise this course? It may have been a 
mistake to send me up, but, having been done, 
I have no option but to see evacuation through, 
for even if I was mean enough to so escape I 
have no power todo so. You can easily un- 
derstand this— would you do so? (Ibid. p. 
156.) 

The dark background of vacillation and 
general mismanagement which throws 
into bold relief the heroic days of Khar- 
toum’s defence, seems to intensify as 
time goes on. The most valuable time 
was lost, and the dead silence which 
reigned over the space between us and 
Khartoum was never broken by a bugle 
call nor the tramp of a single soldier. 
Gordon’s life was sacrificed by the inde- 
cision and procrastination of her Maj- 
esty’s ministers, and his blood will, sooner 
or later, be required at their hands. 

It is impossible to disguise from our- 
selves that Gordon’s last days were en- 
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gaged in fighting a fierce foe within, as 
well as the enemies that surrounded him 
without. We have indications of the strug- 
gle in his brief telegrams; and, if his 
journals are not “edited” down to the 
bare bone, we shall trace it still more 
plainly. To his self-sacrificing, sanguine 
nature the withdrawal of the garrisons at 
the first blush seemed possible: as he 
approached, it looked less probable. He 
tried to quell a feeling which had never 
been absent entirely for years; it only 
wanted a waft or two of the old black 
wing of the spectre to torce upon him the 
conviction once more that he was “a Gor- 
don humbugged,” a tool lifted off a shelf 
to serve an unworthy shift. And the 
spectre passed him and met him in Khar- 
toum! Looking at the central figure, we 
see him dimly throughout those fiery 
twelve months — all that he was known to 
be as a man, and surpassing himself as 
the military officer in organizing the de- 
fence. To his own branch of the service 
fresh laurels have come, and the Engi- 
neers, above all others, will keep his mem- 
ory green. 

When we consider that, save through 
the history of his deeds as recounted to 
us by strange means and roundabout 
ways, Gordon was to his countrymen al- 
most a man unknown, it is remarkable to 
find the whole world stirred at his heroic 
end. If, as we have reason for believ- 
ing, it is a personal grief to the most ex- 
alted personage, and the most English 
heart in the land, that Gordon had never 
been seen by her, it may be said that this 
grief is shared by all but a very few of 
the subjects.* Unquestionably Gordon’s 
dread of notice was carried toan extreme: 
he would never admit that there was a 
certain stage when a man’s name and 
fame might allowably be public property. 
It was a pain to him to feel that he might 
so descend from the obscurity he loved, 
as to be mentioned in newspapers ; and 
we remember that one gallant officer posi- 
tively offended him, because he took occa- 
sion to inform the public, years ago, that 
“Chinese Gordon” had gone to Egypt 
as governor-general of the Soudan under 
Ismail: “I have nothing much in this 
world,” he said; “surely I may have my 
own name left me as private property.” 
But has any name in this century passed 
through so many tongues ? 

It is not altogether to be wondered at, 


* It may not be out of place to mention that by far 
the best portrait of General Gordon, to our mind, is a 
large lithograph published by Marlborough and Co., 
52, Old Bailey, London, and within reach of all purses. 
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that the popular ideal will of necessity 
raise up a tall, powerful, military-looking 
officer, but it must be replaced by a com- 
paratively small man of no great physique, 
somewhat grey before his time, and shy, 
not to say actually embarrassed, in soci- 
ety. And yet no one could be in his com- 
pany for five minutes, when once the ice 
was broken, without longing that his vast 
talents and winning originality should be 
more generally available. Those who 
knew him have naturally been led to speak 
of the expression of Gordon’s counte- 
nance. We have noticed before, that men 
whose duties enforce much solitude and 
isolation upon them soon come to have 
two very different aspects. The desert 
wanderings had impressed their lines 
upon Gordon’s face; the countenance be- 
came set after years of introspection; and 
there was for the most part the worn look 
that had scanned so many thousands of 
miles of burning sands. But when the 
joy of a congenial argument, a ridiculous 
caricature, or an amusing story ironed the 
furrows out, there was no more brilliant or 
animated look, and the intense blue eyes 
—not unknown as a tribal feature along 
Dee-side — seemed to hold one under their 
wondrous spell. 

In some respects, and considering the 
times we live in, itis a happy sign to no- 
tice how the outspoken faithful utterances 
of Gordon’s deeply religious spirit have 
won him the love and sympathy of mil- 
lions. It is by instinct people feel that he 
was the most bitter enemy of cant. Be- 
fore the word “ Puritan ” is connected with 
his name — and we have noticed this ten- 
dency more than once—it is right to 
protest that it can have no place with him. 
His travels afforded him unusual chances 
for studying many singular phases of reli- 
gious life, and he always went about seek- 
ing good in every heart. The quest was 
generally successful. He would dwell 
with great earnestness on the filial piety 
of the Chinese, and assign a long exist- 
ence to them as a nation (under the prom- 
ise in the fifth commandment) for the 
reverence paid to parents by their chil- 
dren even under somewhat unusual cir- 
cumstances. He had noticed grandfa- 
thers behaving in the most dutiful way to 
their still surviving parents, when all the 
obedience of childhood would be dis- 
played. His long intercourse with Mo- 
hammedans, and his admiration for their 
scrupulous attention to the forms and 
fasts of Islam, armed him at times with 
weapons which he would use advanta- 
geously when he came across half-hearted 
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professors of religion at home or abroad. 
When he entered Khartoum for the last 
time, he took the mosque out of the hands 
of an impostor, and insisted on the Mos- 
lem population going there to daily 
prayers. But it is not too much to say 
that, till within three years of his death — 
partly owing to his wandering life, and 
partly to his seeking in vain to find any 
religious community endowed with sucha 
spirit of self-sacrifice as his own — he had 
held himself aloof from much that would, 
no doubt, have rendered him immense 
assistance. He would be a Church to 
himself, instead of a member of the 
Church. We find him in this frame of 
mind in 1877: — 

I detest Christmas and Easter, and never 
feel relieved till they are over. First, because 
there are two Sundays, Second, because every 
one thinks it right to put on different man- 
ners. Third, because it is a time of gorging 
and giving “ backsheesh” to every one. I am 
sure we are starved spiritually by our Shep- 
herds. I do not know one who feeds his 
people. (Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, 
P. 295+) 

We could quote more to the same pur- 
pose; suffice it to say circumstances en- 
tirely altered all this, and before the end 
came, he was one of the most attached 
members of the Church of England. It 
was in Northamptonshire that an oppor- 
tunity occurred for him to look into such 
books as are generally to be found on the 
shelves of a clergyman’s library. For the 
first time, and by the help of such works 
as Harold Brown on the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles, Pearson on the Creed, and Words- 
worth’s Commentary on the Bible, he 
realized the beautiful system on which the 
Church is built: these books were his 
inseparable companions in the Holy Land. 
By his special wish some of his deepest 
“reflections ” have been laid before the 
public by Prebendary Barnes, of Heavi- 
tree, Exeter. From Christmas day, 1880, 
and onwards, till he left us in 1884, he 
was the most devout and thankful com- 
municant. Writing from Chelsea to an 
old correspondent, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, 1881, he says : — 


I have got rid of a great trouble through the 
Holy Communion, but though it is a great re- 
lief, I cannot get rid of the wish my leave was 
out. To say the least of it, it is a cramped-up 
world. (Private Correspondence.) 


And again, after trying to take up mis- 
sion work in the east of London : — 


I have found it too expensive to go among 
the poor, they ruined me! (Ibid.) 
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Once more, he writes two months 
later : — 


Revelling in Communions, Mr. Haskett 
Smith is a good preacher; I think more and 
more of the value of the Sacrament. It is de- 
cidedly the Levée, and corresponds to those in 
Job when the sons of God came before Him. 
.. « My great trial is that I have ended my 
life, and anything you or any one else can 
write or say is utterly useless. The lesson I 
have to learn is Aatient waiting, and I accept it 
with the above knowledge and the desire to be 
at rest. I must say that the High Church 
party — putting aside their banners and vest- 
ments—are a truly working and spiritually 
mouthed class; whether they act up to their 
lights I do not know. The three hours’ medi- 
tations of to-day were very fine, and very ear- 
nest and spiritual, not sensational. (Ibid.) 


So we see that by this time — April, 1881 
— the old horror of the Church’s seasons 
had vanished, and a happier state of mind 
had set in. 

Whilst deploring the weakness of mind 
which could make such a simple habit as 
that of wearing a crucifix a dangerous 
inlet for superstitious reverence, he found 
comfort in the act himself, as he told a 
friend three days before his last departure 
from England. Who shall say that such 
a true servant did not derive singular 
strength by bearing about with him the 
cherished remembrance of his own great 
Master’s sufferings for him? 

In China he had seen the full horrors of 
the death which is imaged in the crucifix. 
In the Soudan, when he writhed under his 
own sufferings, mental and bodily, those 
scenes came back to him: — 


To die quickly would be to me nothing, but 
the long crucifixion, that a residence in these 
horrid countries entails, appals me. Yet I 
feel that if I could screw up my mind to it, I 
could cause the (slave) trade to cease, for its 
roots are in these countries... Many will 
say it is a worthy cause todie in. I agree if 
the death was speedy ; but oh! it is a long and 
weary one, and for the moment I cannot face 
it. 


Dull indeed must he be who cannot un- 
derstand that the Africa of thirty years 
ago and the Africa of to-day are totally 
different. Held at arms’ length, shut in 
on itself, it would appear as if the indiffer- 
ence of the Western world had been 
aroused of a sudden by the words once 
spoken at acrisis, and now repeated, “1 
know their sorrows.” The same brutal 
disregard for human life, the same oppres- 
sion which had its stronghold on the Nile 
more than three thousand years ago, seem 
to cling to the very soilto-day. Cairoand 
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its pashas wrench the heartstrings of 
half northern Africa. The slavers’ hunt- 
ing-grounds on the Bahr Gazelle are as 
much the scenes of torture and death at 
the hands of Egyptians as they were in the 
times of the Pharaohs. Gordon’s place 
in history will be by Livingstone’s side. 
Both lived and died in an endeavor to 
cope with this sorrow, and they have 
dragged the wrongs of heathendom into 
the light before Christendom. A beseech- 
ing voice asking for pity for these people 
comes from Ilala and now from Khartoum 
also: the fate of Africa hangs on the re- 


ply. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Yes, I hope you will come and see me 
often. O yes, I shall miss my sister; but 
then I shall have all the more of papa. 
Good-night. Good-night, Captain Gaunt. 
No; I don’t sketch; that was Frances. 
I don’t know the country, either. It was 
my sister who knew it. I am quite igno- 
rant and useless. Good-night.’ 

Waring, who was on the loggia, heard 
this in the clear tones of his only remain- 
ing companion. He heard her come in 
afterwards with a step more distinct than 
that of Frances, as her voice carried 
farther. He said to himself that every- 
thing was more distinct about this girl, 
and he was glad that she was coming, glad 
of some relief from the depression which 
overcame him against his will. She came 
across one room after another, and out 
upon the loggia, throwing herself down 
listlessly in the usurped chair. It did not 
occur to him that she was unaware of his 
presence, and he was surprised that she 
said nothing. But after a minute or two, 
there could be no doubt how it was that 
Constance did not speak. There was no 
loud outburst of emotion, but a low, sup- 
pressed sound, which it was impossible to 
mistake. She said after a moment to her- 
self: ‘*What a fool 1 am!” But even 
this reflection did not stem the tide. A 
sensation of utter solitude had seized upon 
her. She was abandoned, among stran- 
gers; and though she had so much expe- 
rience of the world it was not of this 
world that Constance had any knowledge. 
Had she been left alone among a new 
tribe of people unknown to her, she would 
not have been afraid. Court or camp 





would have had no alarms for her; but 
the solitude, broken only by the occasional 
appearance of these rustic companions; 
the simple young soldier, who was going 
to bestow his heart upon her, an entirely 
undesired gift; the anxious mother, who 
was about to mount guard over her at a 
distance ; the polite old beau in the back- 
ground. Was it possible that the exist- 
ence she knew had altogether receded 
from Constance, and left her with such 
companions alone? She was not thinking 
of her father, neither of himself nor of his 
possible presence which was of little im- 
portance to her. After a while, she sat 
upright and passed her handkerchief 
quickly over her face. “It is my own 
fault,” she said, still to herself; “I might 
have known.” 

“You don’t see, Constance, that I am 
here.” 

She started, and pulled herself up in a 
moment. ‘Qh, are you there, papa? No, 
I didn’t see you. I didn’t think of any 
one being here. Well, they are gone. 
Everybody came to see Frances off, as 
you divined. She bore up very well ; but, 
of course, it was a little sad for her, leav- 
ing everything she knows.” 

“You were crying a minute ago, Con- 
stance.” 

“Was I? Oh, well; that was nothing. 
Girls cry, and it doesn’t mean much. You 
know women well enough to know that.” 

“Yes, I know women — enough to say 
the ordinary things about them,” said 
Waring ; “but perhaps I don’t know you, 
which is of far more consequence just 
now.” 

“There is not much in me to know,” 
said the girl in a light voice. ‘1am just 
like other girls. I am apt to cry when I 
see people crying. Frances sobbed — 
like a little foolish thing; for why should 
she cry? She is going to see the world. 
Did you ever feel, when you came here 
first, a sort of horror seize upon you, as if 
—as if —as if you were lost in a savage 
wilderness, and would never see a human 
face again?” 

“No; I cannot say I ever felt that.” 

“No, to be sure,” cried Constance. 
“ What ridiculous nonsense I am talking! 
A savage wilderness ! with all these houses 
about, and the hotels on the beach. I 
mean — didn’t you feel as if you would 
like to run violently down a steep place 
into the sea?” Then she stopped and 
laughed. “It was the swine that did 
that.” 

“It has never occurred to me to take 
that means of settling matters; and yet I 
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understand you,” he said gravely. ‘ You 
have made a mistake. You thought you 
were philosopher enough to give up the 
world; and it turns out that you are not. 
But you need not cry, for it is not too late. 
You can change your mind.” 

“I]—change my mind! Not for the 
world, papa! Do you think I would give 
them the triumph of supposing that I 
could not do without them, that I was 
obliged to go back? Not for the world.” 

“ ] understand the sentiment,” he said. 
“Still, between these two conditions of 
mind, it is rather unfortunate for you, my 
dear. I do not see any middle course.” 

“QO yes; there is a middle course. I 
can make myself very comfortable here; 
and that is what I mean to do. Papa, if 
you had not found it out, I should not 
have told you. I hope you are not of- 
fended?” 

“O no, I am not offended,” he said with 
a short laugh. “It is perhaps a pity that 
everybody has been put toso much trouble 
for what gives you so little satisfaction. 
That is the worst of it; these mistakes 
affect so many others besides one’s self.” 

Constance evidently had a struggle with 
herself to accept this reproof; but she 
made no immediate reply. After a while: 
“ Frances will be a little strange at first ; 
but she will like it by-and-by; and it is 
only right she should have her share,” she 
said softly. “I have been wondering,” 
she went on with a laugh that was some- 
what forced, “whether mamma will re- 
spect her individuality at all; or if she 
will put her altogether into my place. 
I wonder if—that man I told you of, 
papa ” ; 

“Well, what of him?” said Waring, 
rather sharply. 

“TI wonder if he will be turned over to 
Frances too! It would be droll. Mamma 
is not a person to give up any of her plans, 
if she can help it; and you have brought 
up Frances so very well, papa; she is so 
docile — and so obedient ‘i 

“You think she will accept your old 
lover, or your old wardrobe, or anything 
that offers? I don’t think she is so well 
brought up as that.” 

“‘] did not mean to insult my sister,” 
cried Constance, springing to her feet. 
“She is so well brought up, that she ac- 
cepted whatever you chose to say to her, 
forgetting that she was a woman, that she 
was a lady.” 

Waring’s face grew scarlet in the dark- 
ness. ‘| hope,” he said, “that I am in- 
capable of forgetting on any provocation | 
that my daughter is a lady.” | 
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“You mean me,” she cried, breathless. 
“Oh, I can——” But here she stopped. 
“ Papa,” she resumed, “ what good will it 
do us to quarrel? I don’t want to quar- 
rel. Instead of setting yourself against 
me because I am poor Con, and not Fran- 
ces, whom you love Oh, I think you 
might be good to me just at this moment; 
for I am very lonely, and I don’t know 
what I am good for, and I think my heart 
will break.” 

She went to him quietly and flung her- 
self upon his shoulder, and cried. War- 
ing was perhaps more embarrassed than 
touched by this appeal; but after all, she 
was his child, and he was sorry for her. 
He put his arm round her, and said a few 
soothing words. ‘You may be good for 
a great deal, if you choose,” he said; “and 
if you will believe me, my dear, you will 
find that by far the most amusing way. 
You have more capabilities than Frances; 
you are much better educated than she is 
—at least, 1 suppose so, for she was not 
educated at all.” 

* How do you mean that it will be more 
amusing? I don’t expect to be amused; 
all that is over,” said Constance, in a 
dolorous tone. 

He was so much like her, that he paused 
for a moment to consider whether he 
should be angry, but decided against it, 
and Jaughed instead. ‘ You are not com- 
plimentary,” be said. ‘ What I mean is, 
that if you sit still and think over your 
deprivations, you will inevitably be mis- 
erable; whereas, if you exert yourself a 
little, and make the best of the situation, 
you will very likely extract something that 
is amusing out of it. I have seen it hap- 
pen so often in my experience.” 

“Ah!” said Constance, considering. 
And then she withdrew from him and 
went back to her chair. “I thought, per- 
haps, you meant something more positive. 
There are perhaps possibilities — Frances 
would have thought it wrong to look out 
for amusement — that must have been 
because you trained her so.” 

“Not altogether. Frances does not 
require so much amusement as you do. 
It is so in everything. One individual 
wants more sleep, more food, more delight 
than others.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she cried; “ that is like me. 
Some people are more alive than others; 
that is what you mean, papa.” 

“T am not sure that it is what I mean; 
but if you like to take it so, I have no ob- 
jection. And in that view I recommend 
you to live, Constance. You will find 
it a great deal more amusing than to 
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mope ; and it will be much pleasanter to 
me. 

“Yes,” she said, “I was considering. 
Perhaps what I mean will be not the same 
as what you mean. I will not do it in 
Frances’s way; but still I will take your 
advice, papa. I’m sure you are right in 
what you say.” 

“Tam glad you think so, my dear. If 
you cannot have everything you want, 
take what you can get. It is the only true 
philosophy.” 

“Then I shall be a true philosopher,” 
she said with a laugh. The laugh was 
more than a mere recovery of spirits. It 
broke out again after a little, as if with a 
sense of something irresistibly comic. 
“But I must not interfere too much with 
Mariuccia, it appears. She knows what 
you like betterthan I do. I am only to 
look wise when she submits her menu, as 
if I knew all about it. I am very good at 
looking as if I knew all about it. By the 
way, do you know there is no piano? I 
should like to have a piano, if I might.” 

“That will not be very difficult,” he 
said. “Can you play?” 

At which she laughed once more, with 
all her easy confidence restored. “You 
shall hear, when you get me a piano. 
Thanks, papa; you have quite restored 
me to myself. I can’t knit you socks, like 
Frances; and I am not so clever about 
the mayonnaises ; but still 1 am not alto- 
gether devoid of intellect. And now, we 
completely understand each other. Good- 
night.” 

“This is sudden,” he- said. ‘“ Good- 
night, if you think it is time for that cere- 
mony.” 

“Jt is time for me; I am a little tired; 
and I have got some alterations to make 
in my room, now that — now that —at 
present when I am quite settled and see 
my way.” 

He did not understand what she meant, 
and he did not inquire. It was of very 
little consequence. Indeed, it was per- 
haps well that she should go and leave 
him to think of everything. It was nota 
month yet since the day when he had met 
that idiot Mannering on the road. To be 
sure, there was no proof that the idiot 
Mannering was the cause of all that had 
ensued. But at least it was he who had 
first disturbed the calm which Waring 
hoped was to have been eternal. He sat 
down to think, almost grateful to Con- 
stance for taking herself away. He 
thought a little of Frances hurrying along 
into the unknown, the first great journey 
she had ever taken, and such a journey, 
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away from everything and everybody she 
knew. Poor little Fan! He thought a 
little about her; but he thought a great 
deal about himself. Would it ever be 
possible to return to that peace which had 
been so profound, which had ceased to 
appear capable of disturbance? The cir- 
cumstances were all very different now. 
Frances, who would think it her duty to 
write to him often, was henceforth to be 
her mother’s companion, reflecting, no 
doubt, the sentiments of a mind, to escape 
from which he had given up the world and 
(almost) his own species. And Constance, 
though she had elected to be his com- 
panion would no doubt all the same write 
to her mother; and everything that he did 
and said, and all the circumstances of his 
life, would thus be laid open. He felt an 
impatience beyond words of that dutiful- 
ness of women, that propriety in which 
girls are trained, which makes them write 
letters. Why should they write letters? 
But it was impossible to prevent it. His 
wife would become a sort of distant wit- 
ness of everything he did. She would 
know what he liked for dinner, the wine 
he preferred, how many baths he took. 
To describe how this thought annoyed 
him would be impossible. He had for- 
gotten to warn Frances that her father 
was not to be discussed with my lady. 
But what was the use of saying anything, 
when letters would come and go contin- 
ually from the one house to the other? 
And he would be compelled to put up 
with it, though nothing could be more un- 
pleasant. If these girls had been boys, 
this would not have happened. It was 
perhaps the first time Waring had felt 
himself within reach of such a wish, for 
boys were far more objectionable to his 
fine tastes than girls, gave more trouble, 
and were less agreeable to have about one. 
In the present circumstances, however, 
he could not but feel they would have 
been less embarrassing. Constance might 
grow tired, indeed, of that unprofitable 
exercise of letter-writing. But Frances, 
he felt sure, would in all cases be dutiful, 
and would not grow tired. She would 
write to him perhaps (he shivered) every 
day; at least every week; and she would 
think it her duty to tell him everything 
that happened, and she would require 
that he should write. But this, except 
once or twice, perhaps, to let her down 
easily, he was resolved that nothing should 
induce him to do. 

Constance was neither tired nor sleepy 
when she went to her room. She had 
never betrayed the consciousness in any 
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way, being high-bred and courteous when 
it did not interfere with her comfort to be 
so; yet she had divined that Frances had 
given up her room to her. This would 
have touched the heart of many people, 
but to Constance it was almost an irrita- 
tion. She could not think why her sister 
had done it, except with that intention of 
self-martyrdom with which so many good 
people exasperate their neighbors. She 
would have been quite as comfortable in 
the blue room, and she would have liked 
it better. Now that Frances was safely 
gone and her feelings could not be hurt 
any more, Constance had set her heart 
upon altering it to her own pleasure, mak- 
ing it bear no longer the impress of Fran- 
ces’s mind, but of her own. She took 
down a number of the pictures which 
Frances had thought so much of, and 
softly pulled the things about, and changed 
it more than any one could have supposed 
a room could be changed. Then she sat 
down to think. The depression which 
had seized upon her when she had felt 
that all was over, that the door was closed 
upon her, and no place of repentance any 
longer possible, did not return at first. 
Her father’s words, which she understood 
in a sense not intended by him, gave her 


a great deal of amusement as she thought 


them over. She did not conceal from her- 
self the fact that there might ensue circum- 
stances in which she should quote them 
to him to justify herself. ‘Frances does 
not require so much amusement as you 
do. One individual requires more sleep, 
more food, more delight than another.” 
She laid this dangerous saying up in her 
mind with much glee, laughing to herself 
under her breath: “If you cannot get 
what you want, you must take what you 
can get.” How astounded he would be 
if it should ever be necessary to put him 
in mind of these dogmas — which were so 
true! Her father’s arguments, indeed, 
which were so well meant, did not suit 
the case of Constance. She had been in 
a better state of mind when she had felt 
herself to awake, as it were, on the edge of 
this desert, into which, in her impatience, 
she had flung herself, and saw that there 
was no escave for her, that she had been 
taken at her word, that she was to be per- 
mitted to work out her own will, and that 
no one would forcibly interfere to restore 
all her delights, to smooth the way for her 
to return. She had expected this, if not 
consciously, yet with a strong, unex- 
pressed conviction. But when she had 
seen Markham’s face disappear, and real- 
ized that he was gone, actually gone, and 
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had left her to exist as she could in the 
wilderness to which she had flown, her 
young perverse soul had been swept as by 
a tempest. 

After a while, when she had gone 
through that little interview with her fa- 
ther, when she had executed her little 
revolution, and had seated herself in the 
quiet of the early night to think again 
over the whole matter, the pang returned, 
as every pang does. It was not yet ten 
o’clock, the hour at which she might have 
been setting out to a succession of enter- 
tainments under her mother’s wing; but 
she had nothing better to amuse her than 
to alter the arrangement of a few old 
chairs, to draw aside a faded curtain, and 
then to betake herself to bed, though it 
was too early tosleep. There were sounds 
of voices still audible without, people sing- 
ing, gossiping, enjoying, on the stone 
benches on the Punto, just those same 
delights of society which happy people on 
the verge of a new season were beginning 
to enjoy. But Constance did not feel 
much sympathy with the villagers, who 
were foreigners, whom she felt to be annoy- 
ing and intrusive, making a noise under 
her windows, when, as it so happened, she 
had nothing to do but to go to sleep. 
When she looked out from the window 
and saw the pale sky spreading clear over 
the sea, she could think of nothing but 
Frances rushing along through the night, 
with Markham taking such care of her, 
hastening to London, to all that was worth 
living for. No doubt that little thing was 
still crying in her corner, in her folly 
and ignorance regretting her village. Oh, 
if they could have but changed places! 
To think of sitting opposite to Markham, 
with the soft night air blowing in her face, 
devouring the way, seeing the little towns 
flash past, the morning dawn upon France, 
the long levels of the flat country sweep 
along; then Paris, London, at last! She 
shut the Zersiane almost violently with a 
hand that trembled, and looked round the 
four walls which shut her in, with again 
an impulse almost of despair. She felt 
like a wild creature newly caged, shut in 
there, to be kept within bolts and bars, to 
pace up and down, and beat against the 
— of her prision, and never more to go 

ree. 

But this fit being more violent, did not 
go so deep as the unspeakable sense of 
loneliness which had overwhelmed her 
soul at first. She sprang up from it with 
the buoyancy of her age, and said to her- 
self what her father had said: “If you 
cannot get what you want, you must take 
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what you can get.” There was yeta little 
amusement to be had out of this arid 
place. She had her father’s sanction for 
making use of her opportunities ; anything 
was better than to mope; and for her it 
was a necessity to live. She laughed a 
little under her breath once more, as 
she came back to this more reassuring 
thought, and so lay down in her sister’s 
bed with a satisfaction in the thought that 
it had not taken her any trouble to sup- 
plant Frances, and a mischievous smile 
about the corners of her mouth ; although, 
after all, the thought of the travellers 
came over her again as she closed her 
eyes, and she ended by crying herself to 
sleep. 


From The Scottish Review. 
THE AMERICAN LOYALISTS.* 


A PECULIAR interest always attaches to 
the fortunes of those who fought gallantly 
in a struggle they did not provoke, and the 
misfortunes of loyalty on the losing side, 
in a special degree, secure our sympathy. 
Vixtrix causa dits placuit, sed victa Ca- 
toni, was the haughty! judgment of the 
unconquerable Roman, and the votaries 
of a religion which tells us that “ offences 
must come,” and that man is fallen, may 
often, without irreverence, feel inclined to 
re-echo his sentiment, when confronted 
with the crude philosophy that proclaims 
vox populi vox dei. In every great con- 
vulsion there are those whose action is de- 
cided by considerations of personal duty, 
more restricted than the arguments which 
sway senates, or the profound reflections 
which historians make after the event. 
The one step which honor and obligation 
demand must be taken is clear, and they 
confuse not their consciences with specu- 
lations on the distant scene. Alas! it is 
too often on such that the chief burden 
falls of defraying the reckoning for the 
mistakes of monarchs and the madness of 
multitudes. And too often to exile, con- 
fiscation, and the scaffold, there is added 
the more enduring penalty of misconstruc- 
tion and misrepresentation. All the more 
grateful then is the task of answering to 


* 1. Stedman's History of the American War. 

2. Address tothe Historical Society of New Bruns- 
wick, 28th August, 1883. General de Peyster, U S.A. 

3. Memoir of Brig. Gen. Sir Fohn Fohnson, Bart. 
General de Peyster, U.S.A. 

4. The Affair at King’s Mountain, 1780. General 
de Peyster, U S.A. 

5. King s Mountain and its Heroes. Lyman C. 
Draper. Cincinnati, 1881. 
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the call which bids us lift for a moment 
the curtain that shrouds their cause and 
sufferings. Even the mocking muse of 
Butler has something Olympian in her 
strain, when she turns from the “chief of 
domestic knights and errant,” from the 
“ politician with more heads than a beast 
in vision,” and from the “ haberdashers 
of small wares in politics and State af- 
fairs” to sing of those in whom, 


Although outnumbered, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war run down, 

Their duty never was defeated, 

Nor from their faith and oaths retreated ; 
For loyalty is still the same, 

Whether it win or lose the game, 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shined upon. 


During last century Great Britain was 
involved in two civil contests, which ended 
in the complete triumph of one party, and 
the unavoidable ruin of many individuals 
who had adhered to the other. But here 
the parallel betweeen the Jacobite insur- 
rections and the struggle which ended in 
the independence of the United States 
ceases, for after the lapse of a few decades 
the Jacobites were judged with a leniency, 
which has scarcely yet been extended to 
those who in America adhered to the 
crown and the connection with the mother 
country. Many reasons might be sug- 
gested to account for what at first appears 
strange, for the American Tories would 
seem to have merited more allowance be- 
ing made for them than the Jacobites. 
The Jacobites raised the strife ; the others 
took their side when it had begun; the 
Jacobites had been recalcitrant and sullen 
under an established government; the 
Loyalists had grown up with their neigh- 
bors under a supremacy hitherto unques- 
tioned ; they suffered for not moving with 
the times. But the strife had been more 
envenomed. In Scotland the insurgents 
had been led by gentlemen of high name 
and lofty character; a father on one side 
and a son on the other were strong incen- 
tives to discourage rapine ; and both par- 
ties had every reason to destroy each 
other in as conservative a spirit as possi- 
ble. Even the desolations of the High- 
land glens by the rude soldiery of Cum- 
berland exacted a terrible revenge not so 
much for the sufferings of the Lowlands 
as the terror of the capital and the pertur- 
bation of the court. In America it was 
very different. The backwoodsmen from 
beyond the Alleghanies, and the settlers 
of the Mohawk, were less amenable to 
discipline than even the clansmen of Bad- 
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enoch and Lochaber, or a feudal following 
from the uplands of Aberdeenshire. Fam- 
ilies were divided, but brother shot down 
brother, the nearness of the ties that were 
severed only intensified the savagery of 
the strife, and the long and bitter struggle 
left in the minds of the actors an abiding 
animosity. In Scotland ‘the conflict was 
waged with somewhat of the stately cour- 
tesy that marked the encounter of the 
French and English Guards at Fontenoy. 
In America the spirit was that fierce ardor 
that animated the fanatical levies of the 
Directory. But the real reason lies deeper 
yet. It was given to Washington to make 
the old plantations of this country a great 
and mighty nation; nor should we wonder 
if the feelings of the father still animate 
the frame of the child. In Washington’s 
references to his countrymen who took 
the other side, there are expressions which 
surprise us, coming from so great and 
magnanimous a man. How deeply the 
passions which left their lines on him, 
must have affected others, and is it strange 
that a nation which but recently issued 
{rom the mould, full-cast, should show 
some traces of its cracks amid the carv- 
ings? 

Yet some might expect that those who 
make liberty their watchword would be 
more tolerant of opposition, than the main- 
tainers of an established monarchy. It is 
not so: the Jacobites are forgiven more 
easily than the Jacobins forgive, and the 
emigrés of France are pursued by an 
animosity which spares the exiles of Scot- 
land. The New England “sons of lib- 
erty’ are no exception to the rule that in 
revolutions liberty is rarely justified of 
her children. 

Men’s ideas of past events are so gov- 
erned by the coloring of what has followed, 
that we feel inclined, when we look more 
closely into the details of that great con- 
flict, to echo the surprise of La Fayette, 
though not perhaps in the same terms, 
‘When I was in Europe, I thought that 
here almost every man was a lover of lib- 
erty. You can conceive my astonishment 
when I saw that Toryism was as openly 
professed as Whiggism itself.” Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether the majority 
of the population was not favorable to the 
crown. And as the struggle is prolonged, 
the armies of the mother country seem to 
receive more support from local volun- 
teers. How far this was owing to the 
superior enterprise of the later command- 
ers, and how far accounted for by the 
prevailing temper of the localities in which 
they operated, are considerations of inter- 





est; but there was another and more im- 
portant reason. It is true, as Chatham 
declared, after Burgoyne’s disaster, that 
“‘a very considerable part of America was 
yet sound, the middle and southern prov- 
inces,” but the activity of many loyalists 
across the Atlantic was doubtless also 
determined by the distinction which 
swayed the mind of the veteran states- 
man. “The Americans, contending for 
their rights against arbitrary exactions, I 
love and admire, . . . but contending for 
independency and total disconnection from 
England, I cannot wish them success.” 
The disavowal of the supremacy of the 
crown, the importation of French aid, dis- 
tasteful even to some in arms against the 
king, would raise the loyal spirit of many 
who had viewed the Stamp Act with hos- 
tility, and resented the closing of the port 
of Boston. 

Even before the resort to arms, those 
whose feelings were with the old order 
had significant intimations of what awaited 
them in internecine strife. A system of 
terrorism was organized in Boston, and 
those who supported the government were 
tarred and feathered, a mode of constitu- 
tional argument which Philadelphia had 
afterwards the honor of applying to the 
wife and daughter of a Loyalist captain. 
And there is a good deal of information 
as well as humor in the writer who de- 
scribes the mob “crying liberty and prop- 
erty, which is their usual notice of their 
intention to plunder and pull down a 


house.” In New York later on we finda. 


method of treatment applied towards sus- 
pected loyalists, which has been compared 
to the ostracism of the Greeks, but has a 
much closer resemblance to the “ boycot- 
ting” of which Mr. Parnell was the apos- 
tle. Engagements were signed “ renounc- 
ing all ties of business or friendship with 
them,” and individuals found themselves 
arbitrarily arrested and sent to distant 
places of confinement, for an offence for 
which, Lord Stanhope truly remarked, 
“the language of England scarcely affords 
a name, nor its history a precedent: it is 
best expressed in the Frenchman’s phrase 
during their first revolutionary period, 
soupconné d’ étre suspect.” Now it has 
been nationalized among the varied asso- 
ciations which cluster round the classic 
name of Kilmainham. 

New England had commenced the con- 
test, and was throughout most hostile to 
the crown. Yet when the British troops 
evacuated Boston, one thousand royalists 
were carried as fugitives in the royal fleet. 
“If they thought,” wrote Washington, 
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“the most abject submission would have 
procured them peace, they never would 
have stirred.” At New York the forces 
of the crown were welcomed as deliverers, 
and recruited bya militia enrolled in New 
York, Long Island, and the Jerseys. Ky- 
phausen “ raised in 1779-80 six thousand 
good troops among the citizens of New 
York,” and the historian Stedman, who 
acted as commissary general to Lord Corn- 
wallis, and is one of the most reliable au- 
thorities on the American war, estimates 
that during the contest the British armies 
were swelled by from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand provincials. These troops were 
originally clothed in green, but as the war 
_ advanced they adopted the national scar- 
let. General Greene had urged on Wash- 
ington the desirability of burning New 
York before evacuating it, as “two-thirds 
of the property of the city and suburbs 
belong to the Tories,” and some expres- 
sions of John Jay show how the feeling of 
the country ran. “Had I been vested 
with absolute power in this State, I have 
often said, and still think, that I would 
last spring have desolated all Long Island, 
Staten Island, the city and county of New 
York, and all that part of the county of 
West Chester which lies below the moun- 
tains.” When Cornwallis advanced into 


the Jerseys, “numbers daily flocked to 
the royal army,” while, on the other side, 
those who were gallantly sustaining an 
unfavorable campaign, found time to re- 
mark, “ Your noisy Sons of Liberty are, I 


find, the quietest in the field.” When in 
their turn the Americans advanced, they 
found that in some districts almost every 
house had a red rag nailed on the door 
as the badge of loyalty. After Brandy- 
wine, Washington describes the country 
in which he was operating as “almost to 
a man disaffected,” and shortly before he 
had marched his army through the streets 
of Philadelphia to awe the disaffected in 
that city. It is at first sight surprising, 
but perhaps ought not to be, when we 
think of their experiences in New En- 
gland, to read that the British troops were 
cordially welcomed by the Quakers, when 
Howe entered the city from which Con- 
gress had issued its decrees. When next 
year Clinton withdrew from it, three thou- 
sand loyalists accompanied him; yet in 
spite of this exodus, those who came in 
observed “many gloomy countenances” 
among “more joyful ones.” Far to the 
north, also, Burgoyne had his force in- 
creased by hundreds of royalists, and 
Shortly before the action at Bennington, 
the commander of his advanced guard 
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reported to him, “ People are flocking in 
hourly, but want to be armed.” 

When Cornwallis capitulated at York- 
town he had with him detachments from 
various regiments of royalists, whom con- 
tinued service and hard fighting had con- 
verted into the best fighting material, and 
who compared with the raw militia re- 
cently embodied in the Carolinas, were 
practically regular troops. Among the 
soldiers at the same time under the stand- 
ards of Clinton at New York were 2,140 
Provincials. “It is curious,” says Gen- 
eral de Peyster, U.S.A, “to find how 
many Loyalist organizations had represen- 
tatives in the return of British prisoners 
surrendered by Cornwallis — British Le- 
gion, 241 men; Queen’s Rangers, 320; 
North Carolina Volunteers, 142, etc., etc., 
— total, 720 men. Even the New York 
(Loyal) Volunteers, who decided the battle 
proper of Eutaw Springs, 8th Sept., in 
South Carolina, had one captain, one en- 
sign, and one private with Cornwallis; 
the Third New Jersey Loyal Volunteers, 
Virginia Loyal Volunteers, King’s Loyal 
American regiment, General de Lacy’s 
Battalion of New York, North Carolina 
Independent Company, etc., were likewise 
represented.” The variety of regimental 
designation indicates the extent of the 
sympathy which recruited these corps, 
and an incident of the capitulation shows 
the bitterness of feeling which prevailed 
between Loyalist and Republican. Corn- 
wallis proposed as one of the articles that 


-none were “to be punished on account of 


having joined the British army,” and the 
reply of Washington was, “ This article 
cannot be assented to, being altogether of 
civil resort.” It was only under cover of 
another stipulation, and with the conniv- 
ance of Washington, that Cornwallis was 
enabied to obtain safety for his Loyalist 
supporters. He was allowed to send im- 
mediately after the capitulation a vessel 
with despatches to New York, and to 
convey in her as many soldiers as he 
chose, the ship to be returned, and the 
men accounted for as prisoners of war in 
a future exchange. 

The American author above quoted, to 
whose courtesy we are indebted for much 
interesting and valuable information, cites 
in his memorials of Sir John Johnson, 
some pregnant remarks from the pen of a 
very able Federal general. “ The more I 
read and understand the American Revo- 
lution, the more I wonder at our success. 
I doubt if there were more than two States 
decidedly Whig, — Massachusetts and 
Virginia; Massachusetts (morally) over- 
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lapped New Hampshire, and the northern 
part of Rhode Island, and dragged them 
after her. ... The population of south- 
ern Rhode Island and Connecticut were 
divided, — more loyal than rebel. New 
York was Tory. New Jersey, eastern 
part followed New York, western part 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania was Tory. 
Maryland was divided; North Carolina 
partly followed her, partly South Carolina. 
South Carolina had many Tories ; Georgia 
followed South Carolina. Two parties 
constituted the strength of the Whigs, — 
the Democratic Communists of Massachu- 
setts, and wherever their organization ex- 
tended, and the (provincial) aristocracy of 
Virginia, which was loyal to the king, but 
would not bend to the aristocratic Parlia- 
ment.” The most dangerous leaders of 
revolution have often been found in dis- 
satisfied and ambitious deserters from an 
aristocratic connection ; the history of one 
of the British political parties is the rec- 
ord of the combination of a section deeply 
imbued with aristocratic sentiment, with 
the forces of democracy, engrossing the 
lion’s share of place in return for the 
adoption of propaganda; and in the Amer- 
ican contest we find the greatest of popu- 
lar revolutions, on which was built the 
polity which is the favorite exemplar of 
‘ democrat and demagogue, indebted for its 
Staying power to the aristocratic princi- 
ple, embodied in the territorial magnate 
of Mount Vernon. 

But if such was the feeling of Virginia, 
the leading families of New York fur- 
nished many brave officers to the loyal 
cause, and the Major Drummond whose 
personal influence brought in two hun- 
dred recruits, was emulated by others. 
Of these perhaps the most distinguished 
was Colonel James de Lancey, known by 
his enemies as “ the outlaw of the Bronx,” 
and described as “the terror of the re- 
gion” in which his operations were car- 
ried on. He raised a battalion of Loyal 
Light Horse, characterized by the royal 
governor as “truly ézte of the country,” 
and contended on no unequal terms with 
Washington himself, whose “ first offen- 
sive design” after his junction with his 
French allies, the destruction of De Lan- 
cey’s Legion, “failed completely.” For 
this gallant cavalier, the issue of the war 
meant exile forever from his old home, 
and there is something very pathetic in 
the narrative which describes him riding 
for the last time to bid his neighbors fare- 
well, and take one last look at the scenes 
of his childhood. “It was in vain,’ says 
the annalist, “that he struggled to sup- 
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press feelings which shook his iron heart. 
Nature soon obtained the mastery, and he 
burst into tears. After weeping with un- 
controllable bitterness for a few moments, 
he shook his ancient friend by the hand, 
ejaculating with difficulty the words of 
benediction, ‘God bless you, Theophi- 
lus!’ and spurring forward turned his 
back forever upon his native valley.” 

The services of the provincial troops 
were rendered all over the continent, but 
there are two phases of the struggle spe- 
cially interesting, both as illustrating Loy- 
alist suffering and Loyalist effort, and as 
turning on the two actions, which at dif- 
ferent periods in the strife, and in very 
distant scenes of operation, gave the de- 
termining impetus to the course of events. 
Competent judges find in Oriskany the 
critical check, which involved Burgoyne’s 
surrender at Saratoga; the disaster of 
King’s Mountain unhinged the subsequent 
scheme of conquering the north :rom the 
south, and was the prelude to Yorktown. 
American authors point with legitimate 
pride to the fact that in both these fiercely 
fought battles the combatants were almost 
wholly native-born. ‘The one was a defeat, 
the other a victory, but the results of 
both were reaped by the colonists. Oris- 
kany, however, acquires for us its main 
interest as an event in the career of one 
who was probably the most eminent of all 
the American Loyalists, Sir John John- 
son. The story of his life is instructive 
in more ways than one. It tells with em- 
phasis how rapine provokes retribution, it 
illustrates in effective colors the true dem- 
ocratic interpretation of the watchwords 
‘Liberty and Property,” and it throws 
very suggestive and significant light on 
the great American problem of the rela- 
tions between the white and red races so 
differently dealt with in Canada and the 
States. 

Sir John was the son of a remarkable 
man, Sir William Johnson, who had re- 
ceived a baronetcy for his services in the 
campaigns connected with the conquest of 
Canada. The capturer of Fort Niagara 
in 1759, he was British superintendent for 
Indian affairs, and the great influence he 
exercised and the trust reposed in him by 
the celebrated Indian Confederacy of the 
Six Nations, obtained for him the epithet 
of “the Indian-tamer.” He had opened 
to emigration the valleys of the Mohawk 
and the Schoharie, and there “ at Johnson 
Hall he lived in truly baronial state,” 
adored by the Indian neighbors whom he 
protected, and loved by the European col- 
onists who were histenants. He kept the 
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Iroquois — the “ Romans of America” — 
from joining in the conspiracy of Pontiac, 
and negotiated the peace which ended the 
last great effort of the Indian tribes to 
beat back the wave of European encroach- 
ment. His son, Sir John, while quite 
young, accompanied him on his cam- 
paigns, had an independent command 
when little more than of age, and was 
knighted by the king for his own services 
during his father’s lifetime. He was liv- 
ing quietly at Johnson Hall in 1775, rely- 
ing upon a solemn treaty by which the 
Six Nations bound themselves not to 
take arms against the Congress, if Sir 
John was left unmolested, when his own 
connection, General Schuyler, was sud- 
denly sent with four thousand men to 
disarm him and his loyal neighbors in 
Johnstown, and break up a settlement 
of Highlanders then being formed on his 
estate. A conference was held, the Indi- 
an chiefs acting as mediators, the surren- 
der of arms was made, and Schuyler began 
his return march to Albany, with the lead- 
ing men of the Highlanders as prisoners. 
But on the pretence that in the delivery of 
arms, the Highlanders had kept back 
some leathern pouches and a few dirks, 
he halted and held the capitulation as 
broken. A scene of indiscriminate plun- 
der ensued, even the church was looted, 
and the vault in which Sir William was 
buried broken open, and his bones scat- 
tered about. One episode gave a name to 
the expedition, for from the wanton 
slaughter of a large flock of peacocks, 
and the decoration of the “ patriots ” with 
their feathers, the Loyalists knew it as 
Schuyler’s Peacock Expedition. Perpet- 
ually harassed by the Albany Committee, 
Sir John learned that he was to be per- 
sonally seized, so “with a few Loyalists 
and some steady, true friends of the Mo- 
hawk Indians,” he left his home, and 
making his way, in the depth of winter, 
through the woods of the wild region 
known as the Adirondack Wilderness, af- 
ter a fortnight’s privations arrived safely 
in Canada. 

Sir John had been obnoxious to the 
revolutionary committee in his neighbor- 
hood for two reasons. He represented 
that superior power resting on personal 
character and social influence, as well as 
Official position, which had held the bal- 
ance between the native race, and the 
reckless and grasping settlers and traders 
whose outrages along the border land had 
been the seed of many a massacre. But 
further, it is said, “Some of the greater 
as well as the lesser lights of patriotism 
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had already cast longing glances upon his 
rich possessions in the Mohawk valley. 
Its historian tells us that in a successful 
rebellion the latter counted upon dividing 
his princely domains into snug little farms 
for themselves.” So beloved and trusted 
was he by the Mohawk Indians, that “ the 
whole nation, to a man, followed him into 
Canada,” so feared as well as envied by 
the Albany Committee, that they seized 
his wife, a lady of unusual beauty and ac- 
complishments, and threatened her with 
death should he take the field on the 
royal side. On the way to Albany she 
was obliged to take with her in the car- 
riage the commander of the party, by 
trade a cobbler in Connecticut, who had 
only made himself respectable by appro- 
priating a suit of her husband’s clothes. 
In the course of the winter she made 
her escape with three children, one born 
since her captivity, a nurse, and a faith- 
ful negro, and after many adventures, at 
last found herself on the banks of the 
river which separated the British and 
American posts. The fact that the ice 
was breaking up, had made the Ameri- 
cans think it unnecessary to put a guard 
at the spot, but while Lady Johnson rest- 
ed for a little in a deserted cottage, a 
soldier came in, and taking her for its 
owner, told her that he was searching 
for some ladies who had arrived in a 
sleigh driven by a black. He added that 
he thought “his captain didn’t much ap- 
prove of being sent woman-hunting.” No 
sooner was he gone than Tony the negro 
was Called from another house where he 
had been hiding; he managed to secure a 
boat whose owner was reckless enough to 
dare anything for a few dollars, and they 
pushed into the stream. Dangerous as 
the passage was from the masses of ice 
driven about by the current, Lady John- 
son was more alarmed by the fact that 
her baby had ceased to cry. Half an 
hour was spent in crossing; and then, 
though the British tents were in sight, 
they had to plunge for a mile through 
deep snow to the line of sentries. At last 
they were met by a party of Indians, who 
“received with their usual composure the 
announcement of the lady’s name,” but 
sent off immediately a couple of messen- 
gers to the camp, where Sir John was 
himself at the head of the Loyalist regi- 
ment he had raised, and wrapping the 
lady and her child in warm furs carried 
them to headquarters. Suddenly the old 
negro joyfully exclaimed that Sir John 
was coming, but at the very moment its 
mother fainted in her husband’s arms the 
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poor little baby breathed its last. A week 
or two later the exposure they had gone 
through bore its natural fruit in the death 
of her little girl. It is a touching and 
dramatic story, and the picturesque scene 
on the banks of the swollen river, with 
the friendly Indians and the faithful ne- 
gro, is characteristic of the country, and 
illustrative of those aspects of civil war 
often overlooked in the stately tread of 
formal history. 

Sir John Johnson’s family and personal 
obligations to the crown had made it im- 
possible for him with honor to oppose it; 
the policy of the Albany Committee had 
forced him into active service. Hence- 
forth his blows were unhesitating and 
driven home. The campaign of 1777 was 
the converse of that of 1759, which had 
wrested Canada from the French. To 
Sir John was assigned a part similar to 
that played by his father in the former 
war. While Clinton made a diversion on 
the Hudson, and Burgoyne advanced from 
Ticonderoga, St. Leger was detached with 
Sir Jobn Johnson as his second in com- 
mand to penetrate from Lake Ontario to 
the point of junction at Albany through 
the Mohawk valley. Unfortunately this 


force was utterly inadequate to the task 
assigned, and they were unable to afford 


that support to General Burgoyne which 
would have prevented the disaster of 
Saratoga. St. Leger, at the head of four 
hundred and ten whites and an aggrega- 
tion of six to eight hundred Indians from 
twenty-two different tribes, had formed 
the siege of Fort Stanwi, when the Amer- 
ican general, Hark-heimer, advanced to 
its relief at the head of all the fighting 
men he could collect in Tryon County, 
mustering eight hundred or one thousand 
men. To meet him St. Leger detached 
Johnson with eighty of his own provin 
cials, and the Indian allies. Pursuing 
exactly the same tactics as had proved so 
successful when used by the French 
against Braddock in 1755, Sir John laid 
an ambuscade for the enemy, where the 
road along which they must advance 
crossed a deep, crooked ravine, with a 
marshy bottom and stream, by means of a 
causeway and bridge of logs. His own 
body of provincials, drawn from the regi- 
ment he had raised, and known as the 
“King’s Royal Regiment of New York,” 
or from the color of their facings as 
*“Johnson’s Royal Greens,” barred the 
road to the fort, while the Indians, under 
their famous chief Joseph Brant, lined the 
woods on either side of the causeway. 
Hark-heimer had with him some Oneida 
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Indians, who, “traitors to a confederacy 
of ages of glory,” alone of all the Six Na- 
tions had sided differently from their 
brethren, but failed to make the proper 
use of them as scouts. But the impetu- 
osity of those in ambuscade could not be 
restrained, and a premature attack shut 
Hark-heimer’s rearguard “rather out of 
the trap than init.” Pursued by the fleet- 
footed Indians they fared little better than 
their comrades, who were now engaged in 
one of the bloodiest struggles of the war. 
For Johnson’s provincials were refugees 
from this very district, and they were 
fighting in the authors of their wrongs, 
their neighbors, and their kinsmen. Hark- 
heimer’s own brother was_ specially 
charged with the supervision of St. Le- 
ger’s Indians. The Americans fought with 
gallantry ; old Hark-heimer himself, who 
had been desperately wounded in the leg 
by a shot which killed his horse, sitting 
propped up on his saddle at the foot of a 
beech-tree, smoking his pipe and giving 
orders for the extrication of the remainder 
of his force. A shower of rain by wetting 
the powder gave them a respite; the In- 
dians, whose staying power was not equal 
to their impetuosity, showed signs of 
flinching, but a reinforcement of Sir 
John’s provincials arriving renewed the 
carnage and decided the day. So enven- 
omed was the strife that “ firearms were 
thrown aside: the two forces mingled; 
they grasped each other by the clothes, 
beards, and hair, slashed and stabbed with 
their bunting-knives, and were found dead 
in pairs locked in the embrace of hate 
and death.” Such was the action of Oris- 
kany, where the Americans were defeated 
and their leader died of his wounds, but of 
which nevertheless the fruits fell to them. 
St. Leger’s force was so scanty that John- 
son’s part of the lines was denuded of 
men to repel the relieving force, and the 
besieged made a sortie, in which they 
plundered his camp, which was at some 
distance from that of the regulars. This 
and the losses in the action had such an 
effect upon the Indians that St. Leger 
could no longer depend on them, and on 
the approach of General Arnold with a 
force of two thousand men he was obliged 
to raise the siege, and fall back towards 
Canada. Two years later Sir John cap- 
tured Fort Stanwi, but the day had gone 
by when its tenure was an important ele- 
ment in deciding the fate of a nation. 

In 1780 he appeared as a minister of 
vengeance. In the previous year an 
American force of five thousand men had 
swept through the territory of the Six 
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Nations, massacring, burning, and devas- 
tating to such an extent that “ the barbar- 
ous savage had the mortification to find 
that the civilized inhabitant of the sea- 
coast could outdo him in deliberate acts 
of mischief.” “When white men scalp 
and flay Indians, and convert the skins of 
the latter’s thighs into boot-tops, the ques- 
tion,” says another writer, “suggests 
itself, which were the savages? It is al- 
most unexceptionally admitted that the 
inextinguishable hatred of the red-skins to 
the United States, dates from this raid of 
Sullivan.” But a_ terrible retribution 
came. At the head of the dispossessed, 
white men and red, Sir John Johnson 
_ swooped down on the Mohawk Valley in 
May, and again in October. The second 
expedition was part of a combined mili- 
tary operation that hinged upon the con- 
templated movements of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton that were disarranged by the seizure 
of Major André. Carleton was at the 
same time to demonstrate on the line 
where Burgoyne had met with his catas- 
trophe, while Sir John’s invasion was 
directed against the district from which 
Washington’s army principally drew its 
supplies. In this view he did his work 
thoroughly. The amount of grain de- 


stroyed seriously affected the commissa- 


riat of the main American army, and 
“threatened alarming consequences.” 
The militia of the country were rapidly 
assembled, and pushed forward against 
the invaders in numbers far exceeding 
their own, but the British partisan con- 
tinued to the last the work he had come 
todo. Collecting a portion of his force, 
he attacked Colonel Brown, the command- 
ant of Fort Paris, who had marched out to 
intercept him, while General van Rensse- 
laer was pressing on with the militia, 
killed him and one hundred of his men, 
and took forty prisoners. He then awaited 
Van Rensselaer, who was only two miles 
distant. The conflict that foliowed was a 
strange and weird one, for in the damp 
October evening, the smoke of burning 
buildings and smouldering crops hung so 
thickly over the valley as to obscure the 
vision and produce a “darkness that 
might be felt.” Sir John bad placed his 
own Provincial Rangers on the right, a 
few regulars in the centre, and a company 
of Hessian Jagers and the Indians on his 
left. Brant, the leader of the Indians, 
had been wounded in the heel, and his 
followers behaved badly, but though Sir 
John himself was wounded in the thigh, 
the provincials and British stood their 
ground bravely, and repulsed the enemy 
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in such confusion that Van Rensselaer 
retreated from one and a half to three 
miles. Night fell, and in the course of it 
Sir John made good his retreat. Learning 
from a deserter that a detachment had 
been sent from an American garrison to 
destroy his datteaux, he sent forward a 
detachment of Rangers and Indians who 
came upon the party when at dinner, and 
carried them off prisoners in the boats 
they were sent to destroy. Events else- 
where had deprived his enterprise of its 
intended character of a combined opera- 
tion, but it had thoroughly avenged the 
wrongs of the previous years. Yet unlike 
Sullivan, he had spared churches, inter- 
posed his disciplined troops to save vic- 
tims from the Indians, redeemed captives 
with his own money, and “no violence 
was offered to women or children.” An 
interesting incident had occurred in the 
course of the earlier visit. When he fled 
into exile his valuable plate and papers 
had been buried by a faithful negro who 
kept the secret, though sold to his ene- 
mies. These were recovered, and the 
plate transported in the knapsacks of forty 
soldiers to Canada, only to be again lost 
by the foundering in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence of the vessel in which it was shipped 
to England. In 1781 this indefatigable 
Loyalist was again active in the field, and 
after the peace settled down in Canada, 
where he was appointed superintendent 
general and inspector general of the Six 
Nations and other Indian tribes in 1791. 
But it was in the South that the efforts 
of the Loyalists in support of the crown 
were most extensive and sustained. For 
there the services of the permanent regi- 
ments recruited among the expatriated 
and dispossessed from New York and 
elsewhere, were seconded by the fluctuat- 
ing but often zealous devotion of the local 
militia. All over the continent the pro- 
vincial regiments proved their worthiness 
to stand in line with the veterans of the 
British army, sharing in the victories won 
in the field, and displaying a peculiar 
aptitude for the defence of fortified ports, 
which was specially manifested in the 
siege of Savannah, and Cruger’s gallant 
defence of Ninety-Six. The New York 
volunteers in particular, after taking part 
in many a well-fought battle, “were one 
of the last regiments in the British ser- 
vice to relinquish their hold on American 
soil.” More independent organizations 
were invaluable as light troops. When 
the British army lay at Philadelphia, “ the 
armed refugees under Mr. Thomas, with 
Hoveden and James’s troops of Provin- 
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cials,” harassed the quarters of the enemy 
and brought in supplies of clothing and 
provisions. When, in the fatal October 
of 1780, Cornwallis fell back from Char- 
lotte into South Carolina, his force almost 
owed its preservation to the aid of the 
local Loyalists — an aid not always well 
requited. 

Few armies [says the historian Stedman] 
ever encountered greater difficulties and hard- 
ships: the soldiers bore them with great pa- 
tience and without a murmur. Yet with all 
their resolution and patience they could not 
have proceeded but for the personal exertions 
of the militia, who, with a zeal which did them 
infinite honor, rendered the most important 
services, The continual rains had swelled the 
rivers and creeks prodigiously, and rendered 
the roads almost impassible. The wagon and 
artillery horses were quite exhausted with 
fatigue by the time the army had reached Sugar 
Creek. This creek was very rapid, its banks 
nearly perpendicular, and the soil being clay, 
as slippery as ice. The horses were taken out 
of some of the wagons, and the militia har- 
nessed in their stead drew the wagons through 
the creek. We are sorry to say, that in return 
for these exertions, the militia were maltreated 
by abusive language, and were beaten by some 
officers in the Quartermaster-General’s de- 
partment. In consequence of this ill usage, 


several of them left the army next morning 
forever, choosing to run the risk of meeting 


‘the resentment of their enemies rather than 
submit to the derision of those whom they 
looked upon as friends. 

The militia, most of them being mounted on 
horseback, were not in so weak a state as the 
regulars ; but they were not without their share 
of trial and trouble added to their exertions 
already mentioned. For as soon as the army 
had taken up its quarters for the night to en- 
deavor to procure a limited and scanty rest, 
the duty of the militia began. They were 
assembled by the author, who always attended 
them in person, and went in quest of pro- 
visions. Nor were their difficulties on this 
service trifling: they were obliged to ride 
through rivers, creeks, woods, and swamps to 
hunt out the cattle. This service was their 
constant and daily duty. They were frequently 
opposed, sometimes routed, and with no in- 
considerable loss, In short, so essentially 
necessary was this unfortunate description of 
people, that it was impossible to have sup- 
ported his Majesty’s army in the field without 
them. 

Even early in the conflict, endeavors 
had been made in the Southern colonies 
to utilize the supporters of government in 
its defence, and various risings had taken 
place, which, being ill-timed and uncon- 
nected, only resulted in the exposure of 
those concerned in them to the hostility 
of their foes. A considerable number of 
Loyalists had flocked to the royal stand- 
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ard in Virginia when hoisted by the gov- 
ernor, Lord Dunmore; a comprehensive 
scheme by which Mr. Connelly, a native 
of Pennsylvania, proposed to combine the 
inhabitants of the interior settlements, 
then “strongly attached to the British 
government,” with the Indian tribes, and 
the remaining forces available to the royal 
governors, and cut the connection between 
the northern and southern colonies, had 
been blasted by the seizure of its author ; 
and the attempts made in 1776 by Mr. 
Martin in North Carolina to sustain the 
sovereignty of Britain, by means of the 
Highland settlers, and “ a band of resolute 
unruly men called Regulators,” whose 
chief occupation was hunting, — though a 
force of eighteen hundred men was as- 
sembled, — fell through owing to the want 
of unanimity among the Loyalists, the de- 
lay in supporting them with regular troops, 
and the judicious and resolute conduct of 
the American leaders. Subsequent at- 
tempts similarly miscarried, and although 
several provincial battalions were recruit- 
ed among the refugees from the Caroli- 
nas, it was not until 1778 that a serious 
and sustained effort was made to estab- 
lish the royal standard in the southern 
colonies. For some time a fierce warfare 
had been waged between the refugees 
who had found an asylum in east Florida, 
and the Republicans of the neighboring 
States, and when Colonel Campbell ap- 
peared at the head of his little force, con- 
sisting only of the 71st Highlanders, two 
Hessian battalions, a detachment of artil- 
lery, and four provincial battalions, and 
captured Savannah, many Loyalists has- 
tened to join him. A great majority of the 
inhabitants took the oath of allegiance, 
and “rifle companies of dragoons” were 
formed who patrolled the country. At 
Augusta militia companies were em- 
bodied under officers of their own choice, 
while Colonel Hamilton, a gallant soldier 
from North Carolina, and * the very crest 
of Tory organization at the South,” made 
a successful expedition into the interior. 
The reduction of Geergia, and the de- 
fence of Savannah against the combined 
French and American armies, by a force 
so largely consisting of provincials and 
militia, was followed by that great change 
in the British operations in North Amer- 
ica, which at one time gave so fair a pros- 
pect of ultimate triumph. The scheme 
of conquering the North from the South 
was essentially based upon the foun- 
dation of Loyalist support. Indeed, the 
movements of the regular troops were but 
a small part of the fighting in the Caroli 
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nas during “the battle summer” of 1780. 
Everywhere there were bodies of men in 
arms on either side, and the strife was of 
that peculiarly ferocious and embittered 
character which civil war assumes, when 
it is waged by men trained in conflict with 
savages, struggling with local rivals and 
relatives whose ties to them have snapt. 
At King’s Mountain there were several 
instances of brethren fighting on opposite 
sides, and in two cases it is said they per- 
ished by each other’s hands. Almost 
every phase of human hostility was illus- 
trated from the encounter of armies down 
to the recurring surprises of plundering 
raiders and the stealthy ambuscade laid 
by one marksman at his neighbor’s door. 
So savage was the internecine private 
strife that General Greene wrote: “If a 
stop cannot be put to these massacres, 
the country will be depopulated in a few 
months more, as neither Whig nor Tory 
can live.” But his own aide-de-camp was 
ready to admit that the regular Provincial 
Corps “greatly distinguished themselves 
by their bravery, and were comparatively 
generous and merciful. The stigma re- 
mains on Tarleton’s Legion alone, that as 
often as they gained an advantage and 
triumphed in success, the virtue of hu- 
manity was lost.” Lord Cornwallis’s re- 


buke to that dashing but relentless cavalry 
leader, when he uttered some cruel advice, 


was a neat but incisive one: ‘There 
spoke the sabre.” 

Immediately after the reduction of 
Charleston the British commander-in chief 
took steps to consolidate and secure the 
recovered province, It was to be his base 
in further operations, and having been 
reconquered by the British troops was to 
depend largely for its future safety on the 
Loyalist militia. The task of organizing 
the militia throughout the country, and 
dispersing the desultory bands of Ameri- 
can partisans was confided to an officer 
who had peculiar qualifications for the 
task. Belonging to a Highland regiment, 
Major Ferguson might be supposed well 
fitted to secure the support of the High- 
land emigrants in whose settlements the 
royal troops felt sure of a friendly wel- 
come, while his own skill as a marksman 
was a passport to success among a popu- 
lation of riflemen. In a region where 
nicknames were popular, and leading par- 
tisans were characterized as the Swamp 
Fox and the Game Cock, his tenacity 
of purpose caused him to be known by 
his friends as Bull-dog, and by those 
who met him in battle as “ the one-armed 
devil.” The force assigned to him con- 
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sisted wholly of a detachment of pro- 
vincials, described in many accounts as 
regulars, and the local militia whose num- 
bers were constantly fluctuating. Most 
satisfactory results were produced by the 
energy and conciliation of the commander 
of whom an American writer draws this 
picture : — 

His large experience in war and partiality 
for military discipline superadded to his per- 
sonal magnetism over others eminently fitted 
him for unlimited influence over his men and 
the common people within his region. He 
was not favored, however, with a commanding 
personal presence. He was of middle stature, 
slender make, possessing a serious counte- 
nance ; yet it was his peculiar characteristic to 
gain the affections of the men under his com- 
mand. He would sit down for hours and con- 
verse with the country people on the state of 
public affairs, and point to them, from his 
view, the ruinous effects of the disloyalty of 
the ringleaders of the rebellion — erroneously 
supposing that it was the leaders only who 
gave impulse to the popular uprising in the 
colonies. He was as indefatigable in training 
them to his way of thinking as he was in in- 
structing them in military exercises. This 
condescension on his part was regarded as 
wonderful in a king’s officer, and very naturally 
went far to secure the respect and obedience 
of all who came within the sphere of his almost 
magic influence. To his standard while en- 
camped at Little River the Tories of the coun- 
try flocked in large numbers. Companies and 
regiments were organized, and many officers 
commissioned for the Royal service. 


One individual, “ subsequently notorious 
as a Tory leader” in North Carolina, ob- 
tained from him commissions for sixty- 
two persons, and “ British authority was 
fully recognized in all the up country of 
South Carolina.” Inthe month of Octo- 
ber Colonel Ferguson had advanced far 
into the country in the hope of intercept- 
ing a body of Americans who ware re- 
treating froma successful raid. There too 
the people flocked to him, and so serene 
seemed the outlook, that he declined the 
services of a troop of Loyalist cavalry, as 
the country was subdued and everything 
quiet. But danger came from a quarter 
where it was not expected. The inhab- 
itants of the settlements beyond the 
mountains once regarded as favorable to 
the crown, had been led by the course of 
events to adopt the other side, and a com- 
bination suddenly formed among them 
and other American leaders was followed 
by what Ferguson in his address to the 
Loyalists described as an “ inundation of 
barbarians.” His little force of provin- 
cials had sunk to under one hundred men, 
many of his militia were away on fur- 
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lough, but though he might have reached 
Cornwallis, he seems to have felt that 
the circumstances of the country, and the 
protection of the loyal, required that 
there should be no flinching on his part. 
He had full confidence, which was not 
shared by his comrades and superior, in 
the fighting qualities of his local levies, 
and while realizing the gravity of the oc- 
casion, determined deliberately to face it. 
Sending for reinforcements, which failed 
to arrive in time owing to the mischances 
of his messengers, and relying for support 
on the Loyalists of the neighborhood, he 
fell back to King’s Mountain and awaited 
the attack. Asa matter of fact a consid- 
erable body of Tories were within reach 
on the day of action, and to their failure in 
marching to his assistance must be attrib- 
uted the disaster that followed. His pro- 
vincials alone were armed with the bayonet 
and a breech-loading rifle of his own in- 
vention, but he had made the militia 
whittle down the handles of their hunting- 
knives, and extemporize a rough substi- 
tute for the favorite British weapon. The 
superiority in number of the Americans 
enabled them to surround the Loyalist 
force, but every effort that could be made 
was made to avert the catastrophe. The 
little band of provincials performed prodi- 


gies, they charged again and again with 
the bayonet, and always repulsed their 
assailants only to be recalled to face new 


adversaries. The tradition of the New 
York family to which Ferguson’s second 
in command belonged, asserts that the 
Republicans were driven back seven times 
before they finally prevailed. The details 
of every battle which has been minutely 
investigated, seem always to involve a 
large amount of contrariety and confusion, 
and this is especially true of American 
battles. From the consequences which 
followed from it, though insignificant in 
the numbers engaged, King’s Mountain 
has occupied a large space in American 
history and tradition. There is great dis- 
crepancy as to the time at which the Brit- 
ish commander fell, and of course as to 
the respective strength of the forces en- 
gaged. But the character of the fight is 
decisive of the disparity, and although 
“the haughty Scotsman” declared he 
“would never surrender to such d——d 
banditti,” it is equally certain that his 
successor in command, Captain de Peyster 
of the King’s American Regiment, “ be- 
haved like a good brave officer,” and only 
yielded at last because he felt convinced 
that it was useless to shed the blood of 
brave men longer. The killing, unfor- 
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tunately, did not cease with the fighting. 
a momentary alarm made the victors pour 
a volley into the defenceless crowd of 
prisoners, and several of the captives 
were afterwards hung in cold blood, while 
the Loyalist leader’s epithet of barbarians 
was justified by the fact that when the 
rest of the dead were buried his body was 
stripped, and “left on the field of battle 
to be devoured by the turkey-buzzards.” 
The breech-loaders of his provincials, 
which had appeared a century before their 
time, were destroyed by the victors, be- 
cause their bore was large and lead scarce 
in the country. 

In its immediate and ultimate results, 
the success of the Americans was pecul- 
iarly well-timed and far-reaching. It at 
once undid the work of months, com- 
pletely disheartened the Loyalists, and 
dashed the carefully planned and hitherto 
well-worked-out scheme of making the re- 
covered Carolinas the stepping-stones to 
the conquest of Virginia. In the space 
of a fortnight the scene had changed won- 
derfully and woefully. Instead of crowds 
flocking to the royal standard, raised by a 
detached party on the confines of the 
mountains, while the main army advanced 
in a career of conquest, that army was 
seen retreating, dispirited though not 
down-hearted, enduring great privations 
and exposed to serious peril. Every- 
where the rebels were up, and the flames 
of civil war relighted in the districts 
where it was thought they had been 
quenched. 

Never again was there such an exten- 
sive effort on the part of the Loyalists, 
although on several occasions isolated ex- 
ertions were made, particularly in North 
Carolina, where their sufferings at the 
hands of their neighbors were intense. 
Even before Camden “the jails were 
filled with Loyalists, and every day added 
a victim to the gibbets,” and Stedman 
thus describes the appearance of a body 
of eight hundred who made their way to 
the British camp: * Never was a finer 
body of men collected, strong, healthy, 
and accustomed to the severity of the cli- 
mate. On their marching into Camden 
they presented to our view the horrors of 
a civil war. Many of them had not seen 
their families for months, having lived in 
the woods to avoid the persecution of the 
Americans. Numbers of them were in 
rags, most of them men of property.” In 
the following year a body of British sym- 
pathizers, while on their way to join Colo- 
nel Tarleton, were surrounded in a lane 
by Lee’s American Legion, which they had 
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mistaken for Tarleton’s dragoons. They 
immediately “called for quarter, but no 
quarter was granted, and between two and 
three hundred of them were inhumanly 
butchered while in the act of begging for 
mercy.” “Perhaps,” said a Quaker to 
Commissary Stedman, “thou art not ac- 
quainted with the conduct of thy enemies 
towards those who wish well to the cause 
thou art engaged in. There are some who 
have lived for two and even three years in 
the woods without daring to go to their 
houses, but have been secretly supported 
by their families. Others having walked 
out of their houses, under a promise of 
being safe, have proceeded but a few 
yards before they have been shot. Others 
have been tied to a tree and severely 
whipped.” 

If the services of the Loyalists merited 
the gratitude of the mother country, the 
story of their sufferings fills a chapter in 
her annals, which her children may well 
feel inclined to turn over in silence. The 
sacrifice of supporters and the abandon- 
ment of allies is the most bitter ingredient 
in the chalice of defeat, yet when it is per- 
force accepted as part of the price for the 
cessation of a mighty conflict, it has a 
justification wanting when it is tabled as 
a tribute to the exigencies of faction. Al- 
though the British ministers “struggled 
hard” to obtain favorable terms for the 
Loyalists in the treaty of peace, all that 
could be secured was a recommepdation 
from Congress to the legislaturé¥ of the 
separate States. In the face of local an- 
tipathy and individual avarice, such a 
recommendation was worth little, and to 
those whose convictions had kept them 
faithful to the crown, the peace came, not 
as the dawn of a brighter day, but as the 
full realization of the calamities against 
which they had been contending. Fierce 
as the conflict had been in the Carolinas, 
the administration of affairs there was in 
the hands of men more magnanimous than 
those who managed the fortunes of New 
York, and subsequent legislation was not 
marked by the severity that prevailed in 
the North. The spirit which had domi- 
nated the negotiations was an implacable 
one, and for those who had stood the 
hazard of the die and lost it, the result 
was vae victis. Expropriation and expa- 
triation was their fate, and while Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick were 
the gainers by the exodus, it may well be 
questioned whether the great republic 
would not have acted more wisely in rec- 
onciling to herself those who might have 
been the foundation of an important ele- 
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ment of stability in her national Ife. 
Time that brings all things is now bring- 
ing to them, in the country whose future 
they failed to mould and from which they 
were cast forth, that candid consideration 
and generous judgment of their circum- 
stances and convictions which patriotic 
passion long denied, while Englishmen 
remembering “the unblushing faction of 
the American War” must read with ad- 
miration, not unmixed with self-reproach, 
the story of those who sacrificed so much 
for the imperial connection, interest to 
duty, and all that makes life a joy to 
loyalty. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
MACPHERSON’S LOVE STORY. 


IT was on a summer Sunday morning 
that the story began —or let me rather 
say, that I take up the story, for who shall 
mark the real beginning of those events 
that mightily color and disturb, and even. 
turn the course of our lives? 

In the early sunshine, while the dew 
was still heavy on the grass, lan Mac- 
pherson had been away three miles up 
the valley with a dying shepherd. Fol- 
lowing the course of the broad, brawling; 
Shallow Riach River; now clambering: 
along steep, slate-colored banks of shift- 
ing flakes and chips of stone, that looked 
as if they had swept in avalanches down 
the abrupt hillside; now springing with. 
the sure, agile step of a born Highlander 
from one boulder to another as he crossed 
a streamlet or took a short cut acrossa 
bend of the river; now walking quickly 
over narrow, level reaches of meadow 
ground, or amongst springy heather under 
the birches that overhung the broken 
gravel banks above the water, — his whole 
heart was overflowing with that exultation 


which breathes in the very early hours of 


morning when the days are long. The 
earth in that hour was very paradise, not 
for anything it had given or ever could 
give him, but because it was so beautiful, 
and in its glorious, undesecrated: solitude 
seemed still fresh from the hand of God. 
The home of the dying man was a mere 
hovel of peat-sods covered with moss- 
grown thatch, built on one of those fertile 
reaches of soil brought down and left 
here and there in these wild Scotch val- 
leys by floods of long ago. It stood just 
above the river —all too perilously near 
in time of storm and flood, you would 
have thought —and round it towered the 
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rugged hills, echoing unceasingly the mur- 
mur of the water and the wind—a mur- 
mur, at least,in summer. In winter many 
a wild storm raged up there, darkening 
the air with heavy snow and sleet, bowing 
and breaking and uprooting whole tracts 
of pines and larch; raving down the 
shrouded peaks and narrow, dim ravines, 
and making to tremble the little peat hut 
and the stout hearts within. And then, 
when the storm was spent, would be a 
silence as of death; snowy steeps and 
glittering peaks rising up on all sides mo- 
tionless against a motionless sky, and 
down below the dark water creeping slow 
and quiet under masses of ice. 
Macpherson could see it all in memory 
even as he stepped across the summer 
flowers, for the poor shepherds in the 
lone huts scattered here and there in the 
long valley needed him in winter as well 
as in summer, in foul weather no less than 
in fair. But to-day, as he grew accus- 
tomed to the half-light in the hut, and the 
wan face of the dying man became clearer 
in the shadow of the berth in the wall 
where he was lying, the minister saw well 
enough that he would know no more an 
earthly winter, nor ever see the snow 
come down upon the hills again. There 
was only one window in the hut, a single 
-unmovable pane a foot square, let into 
the sod wall at one end, and rendered 
even less useful by a strip of rag pinned 
across it by way of a blind. Most of the 
light came in dusty beams down the wide 
chimney, slanting across the background 
of smoke-blackened wall and rafter, and 
lying in patches on the uneven mud floor. 
As the day was warm the minister set 
the door wide open, and the dim, dying 
eyes looked out wistfully at the sunny 
summer weather and the beautiful wooded 
slopes where the foot of the opposite hill 
came downtotheriver. But he was tired 
now; all this was passing from him, and 
his eyes came back to Jan Macpherson’s 
face, where, as he dimly felt, dwelt some- 
thing that could not pass away — some- 
thing that death itself would have no 
power to disturb or change. Light kindled 
faintly on his rugged, wasted features 
when Macpherson came and took the toil- 
worn hand —so powerless now —in his, 
for in the young minister’s life this poor 
shepherd had seen and understood what 
no words could have brought home to him 
—the reality and power of love. He 
knew that Macpherson counted not his 
life his own, nor any of the things that he 
possessed. Year by year he had felt the 
subtle influence deepening, and had seen 





the spirit burning clearer in the eyes, so 
that to meet him — to the ignorant, simple 
shepherd — was like meeting an angel. 
In Macpherson he saw and knew a man 
in the very prime of manhood, clever, as 
those said who knew best, and with the 
world before him; who yet could let the 
world go by; who sought no preferment, 
whose whole life, soul, and energy were 
devoted to his people without a thought 
for himself, and who had ever a kind 
word and a happy smile for one and all. 

These poor people could perhaps not 
have explained what their young minister 
was to them; what he really was beyond 
what they saw they could never know; 
and yet they did feel that he had sacrificed 
himself for their sake in staying there, 
that this sacrifice was no grudging mar- 
tyrdom, but a glad, free-will offering to 
the Lord he loved and to them. It shed 
more light upon their hearts than a thou- 
sand sermons ; it had power to draw aside 
for them now and again the gross veil of 
material aims, and to give them as in a 
mirror a glimpse of eternal love. 

This dying man could believe in the 
great love of the Lord who died for him 
when he had seen its living power in his 
minister’s life; and, though the compari- 
son is but as of a spark to the sun itself, 
the selfless brotherhood of one whom he 
knew very far above him in ways which 
he could not understand brought home to 
him the brotherhood of Christ. With his 
hand in Macpherson’s, listening with fast- 
closing ears to his. earnest words, follow- 
ing his childlike, simple prayers, it seemed 
as if earth and its soul-chains of sin and 
sorrow faded and fell away; as if the 
gates of heaven opened wide and wider, 
and the light shone out more and more 
perfect, till at last the call came down, 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord;” 
and then the spirit went up out of the 
darkness and ignorance and poverty of 
the hard shepherd life, and Macpherson 
was kneeling alone on the mud floor in 
the dim hovel beside the dead. 

An hour later the solitary bell of the 
kirk on the wooded knoll overlooking 
Loch Riach was ringing thin and clear 
across lake and meadow for morning 
prayer, and Macpherson hurried up the 
steep footpath that wound upwards to the 
kirk between Scotch firs from the flat 
grass land about the water. 

A group of strangers stood at the kirk- 
yard gate, a young fellow of two or three 
and twenty, a lady who looked about the 
same age, tall and very fair, and a lad in 
an Eton jacket with a top hat and broad 
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white collar. No doubt they belonged to 
the English family who had been expected 
at the villa near the railway station and 
the store —the only villa within half-a- 
dozen miles. 

Macpherson, with the courtesy that is 
natural to even the shyest Highlander, 
lifted his hat to them as a matter of 
course, and would have passed on, but 
the young man stepped forward and asked 
if they might go into the church, and 
whether it mattered where they sat. 

“Oh! There’s only too much room,” 
he said, when he understood what they 
wanted, which was not all at once, for 
the Gaelic was his native tongue and his 
ears were utterly unfamiliar with English 
as spoken by English people. He led the 
way through long, rank grass and nettles, 
across sunken graves and flat tombstones 
where the inscriptions were worn away, 
more, surely, by wild winter storms than 
by church-going feet, for there was no 
trace of any path from the gate to the 
door. 

“Rummiest hole ’t ever I saw, Lily,” 
poor Macpherson heard the boy say in an 
undertone, as he ushered the strangers 
into as curious a place of worship as per- 
haps this nineteenth century can show. 

The floor was all uneven and rudely 
paved with round cobble stones, glistening 
and dark with perpetual damp; a gallery, 
sagging rather alarmingly towards the mid- 
dle, ran across either end; on the front 
panel of the eastern one was branded in 
irregular characters, 


I. M. FEcIT. AUG. 17, 1771, 


and these were certainly the very newest 
part of the interior. Along under the 
north wall was a row of little wooden 
pews, some with broken doors, others 
with no doors at all; their flooring con- 
sisted merely of earth, with a few rough 
planks thrown down here and there to 
help to keep the feet of the congregation 
more or less dry. The once whitewashed 
walls were stained and blotted with great 
seas of green and red mould, and the at- 
mosphere was as that of a subterranean 
dungeon —chill, damp, and smelling of 
ancient decay. Macpherson opened a 
pew for them, and they took their places 
while he walked, just as he was, up the 
Crazy pulpit stair, hung his hat on a nail 
above him, and knelt down. There were 
two women in one of the rickety galleries, 
and not more than half-a-dozen people in 
the pews below; a farmer’s daughter in 
very gay attire, two or three laboring men 
in ill-fitting suits of Sunday black; a 


‘the force almost of a new revelation. 
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keeper in his master’s former shooting- 
coat and knickerbockers, and a couple of 
shepherds in kilt and plaid. 

The bell ceased, and the bell-ringer, 
sexton, precentor, beadle — whatever he 
was — having made the rope fast where it 
hung on the gable outside, came in and 
took his place at the desk under the pul- 
pit, and the Psalm was given out, — 


I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid, 

My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heav’n and earth hath made. 


But the only person who attempted to 
sing was the factotum at the clerk’s desk, 
and he rendered the entire Psalm alone 
from beginning to end, in slow, loud, wav- 
ering, twangy tones that took small ac- 
count of a semi-tone higher or lower, and 
left the tune, when he had finished, stilla 
matter of conjecture to the uninitiated. 

As the service proceeded a few more 
people came in, dropped into pews here 
and there, and stared at the unwonted 
sight of a lovely English face and fresh 
London millinery. But when Macpherson 
rose, and gave out his text, “ What shall 
it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” reading it 
twice or thrice in his curious foreign ac- 
cent, every eye was fixed upon his face, 
and each man placed his arms on the 
table or shelf in front of him and bent 
forward to listen. 

It was a thin, plain face, with a low, 
broad brow, high cheekbones and irregu- 
lar features, that showed against the dull 
light-blue of the old pulpit; but the dark 
eyes lit up with intense eagerness as he 
leaned forward to preach in his fashion 
the old, oft-repeated lesson, and every line 
of the slight, wiry figure was instinct with 
energy and life. His sermon was short, 
and his language strong and simple — so 
simple that to at least one listener it had 
The 
hearers could not know what that simplic- 
ity cost him, though some of them might 
have remembered a time when they could 
not understand him; there was nothing 
to tell how each plain, homely phrase 
came out victorious over eloquent words 
and symbolic imagery and high intellec- 
tual reasonings that were always throng- 
ing there within him; nothing to reveal 
how hard he was trying to live in them 
and out of himself, that he might realize 
their need, and feel how the message he 
so burned to deliver might best wake 
echoes in those poor, dull hearts that were 
so slow to respond, 
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Very earnestly he set forth the nothing- 
ness of all the things that “grossly close 
us in” and bar the way that leads to life. 
Passionately he pleaded for the great 
single purpose that opens and makes plain 
that way and guides unerringly the feet 
that find it. 

The fair English lady, looking up at 
that young, earnest face, and then beyond 
it, where through the window she could 
see red fir boughs stirring against the 
summer sky, wondered at the courage that 
could face this mere handful of listeners 
and feel as enthusiastic and speak with as 
much energy as though thousands hung 
upon his words. To other than Gaelic 
ears that voice, too, had a special charm 
with its undertone of pathos, its plaintive 
echo of “old, unhappy, far-off things,” the 
melancholy of a dying language and a race 
that is being fast merged and lost in the 
self-asserting, irreverent Saxon, akin to 
that sorrow on the wind across the moors 
and among the lonesome hills, even when 
it comes whispering down the wild, warm 
corries, or blows cool off the sunny sum- 
mits on a summer day, carrying a sound 
of tears. 

At the evening service the young En- 
glishman was there alone, and on his 
homeward way Macpherson wondered 
whether he ought to call at the villa. For 
the next day or two, however, he knew he 
would have no time, for there was fever 
at a little farm on the lower boundary of 
the parish, and in the poor cottages be- 
longing to it, and as often as other work 
would allow Macpherson was there com- 
forting, nursing, helping, and always bring- 
ing with him some welcome trifle that the 
sufferers could not afford; a few eggs, a 
lemon or two, a little tea, two or three 
bottles of seltzer-water—anything his 
kind heart could suggest and his ready 
hand procure. Visits like these some- 
times occupied his whole afternoon, so 
that he did not come home till the shad- 
ows of the hills darkened all the valley. 

The sun had disappeared behind the 
rugged granite steeps to westward, though 
the eastern summits could see it still and 
glowed rose-red against the evening sky 
when Macpherson reached the manse 
after Monday’s work. The door stood 
wide and showed a vista of boarded, car- 
petless passage sprinkled with sand, car- 
petless stairs opposite the entrance, and 
a door on either hand; merely looking in, 
it gave one the impression that whoever 
kept the house had good intentions, but 


fell lamentably short in carrying them | 


out. Perhaps, however, it had ceased to 
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strike the master’s eye, for he hung up 
his hat in the passage with quite a sigh 
of relief, turned to the door on the left 
with a smile of content on his face, and 
went into his study. 

There, a good deal to his astonishment, 
stood the young Englishman of yesterday, 
holding out a cordial hand and introduc- 
ing himself with an apology as Robert 
Echalaz. 

“I have been making your acquaint- 
ance through the names of your books,” 
said he, witha smile. “The — the maid” 
—he hesitated a moment before ventur- 
ing to apply this title to the grimy child 
who had admitted him —*“ the maid told 
me, as far as I could make out what she 
said, that you would be home soon, so I 
took the liberty of waiting here.” 

Macpherson assured him that he was 
very welcome, and fetched in another 
chair out of the adjacent kitchen to add 
force to his words. 

Then young Echalaz came straight to 
his point. His brother, he said, was bent 
on getting some fishing, and they thought 
that probably Mr. Macpherson, if he could 
not help them himself, might at any rate 
be able to direct them to some one who 
could. 

“And I was glad of so plausible an ex- 
cuse for getting to know you,” added the 
young fellow, with a frank smile. “1— 
I am preparing for holy orders, and” — 
he hesitated — “ well, I don’t know — but 
I should very much like to have some 
talks with you.” 

Macpherson’s face lit up with pleasure 
at this. 

“] am afraid I shall disappoint you if 
you expect to learn anything from me,” he 
said, and his quaint accent struck the 
young Englishman afresh. Nevertheless, 
the two talked there for an hour before it 
even occurred to them that time was pass- 
ing, and Echalaz jumped up and declared 
he ought to have been at home before 
now. 

“And the fishing?” suggested Mac- 
pherson. 

The fishing had been quite forgotten, 
but it was very soon settled, and Mac- 
pherson after some debate promised to 
meet the two brothers on the following 
Thursday. He accompanied his new ac- 
quaintance down the path to the gate, 
thinking it would be pleasant to be able 
to offer him hospitality of some sort, but 
afraid that dry oatcake would hardly be 
attractive, even with the addition — sup- 
posing that boiling water could be pro- 


| duced within reasonable time—of tea 
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that this well-to-do young Englishman 
might possibly not think good. Poor 
Macpherson dismissed his hospitable in- 
clinations with regret that made his grasp 
of the other’s hand all the warmer when 
they parted. 

When Macpherson arrived at the villa 
at the appointed hour he found Tom wait- 
ing at the gate. 

“* Mother wants you to come in and see 
her,” said the boy, shaking hands, and 
Macpherson followed him into the house 
to the drawing-room, where Mrs. Echalaz 
—a pretty, faded, delicate-looking woman 
—lay on the sofa beside the open win- 
dow. She turned her head languidly to- 
wards him, and held out a slim white 
hand. 

“Ah, Mr. Macpherson, it is so good of 
you to devote yourself to my boy,” she 
said conventionally. ‘I am sure he is 
very grateful; are you not, Tom?” 

Tom murmured something about “ aw- 
fully jolly,” and suggested that they should 
start at once. 

Mrs. Echalaz, however, first asked 
many questions, as to the distance, the 
river, and the possibility of danger to her 
son, who was evidently the spoiled pet of 
the family. 

Macpherson assured her that she need 
not be alarmed, and promised at all events 
to do his best to take care of Tom; and 
then, instead of Robert, whom he was ex- 
pecting, Lily came in equipped for a walk, 
and Mrs. Echalaz said, “Ah, yes, my 
daughter, Mr. Macpherson. I’m sorry to 
say Robert is not well. He reads too 
hard, I am sure; he is not fit to go, and 
so I am sending Lily instead. I can’t let 
Tom” —she changed the expression of 
the thought in her heart—“ Tom would 
be quite too much for you alone,” she said. 
“T always send one of them with him— 
not,” she added, betraying herself still 
more to Macpherson’s quick perceptions, 
“not that I doubt your care; I am sure 
you will not let any harm befall him.” 

But her last words, far from being ex- 
pressive of any such assurance, sounded 
like a reiterated appeal to him to guard 
her darling. 

Macpherson said he would be very 
careful, and at length the three were al- 
lowed to depart. 

Tom lost no time in handing over all 
his encumbrances to his sister, and before 
they had walked through the wood at the 
back of the villa he was away after butter- 
flies, leaving Lily and Macpherson to carry 
the rods and tackle, the fishing-basket, 
and the lunch. It was a great relief to the 
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young minister to find that the English 
girl was neither shy nor self-conscious, 
but ready to talk with the same pleasant 
frankness and cordiality that had so struck 
him in the elder brother. 

She watched Tom’s retreating figure 
with an indulgent smile for a minute, and 
then turned to her companion, “May I 
ask you a great many questions, Mr. Mac- 
pherson?” she said, with natural direct- 
ness. 

“ Surely,” answered he readiiy; “and 
I hope I may be able to answer some of 
them.” 

“T want to tell Robert,” she explained, 
with a smile. “After we had been to 
your little kirk on Sunday we both wanted 
very much to know you. He is to take 
holy orders, and he and I think a great 
deal about the work to which he will be 
called. Your life, now, must be some- 
thing utterly different from anything we 
have ever seen or imagined before.” 

“Is it?” he said. ‘ Only because such 
primitive conditions exist perhaps no 
longer in England. I suppose a time is 
drawing nearer that will sweep away what 
lingers here.” 

“ Well, but ——” Lily hesitated an in- 
stant. ‘ May I be quite frank?” she put 
in deprecatingly. ‘ How is it that you 
are in such a place?” 

He did not know the drift of this ques- 
tion, and looked puzzled. 

“ Why should I not be?” he asked dif- 
fidently. 

The girl glanced expressively to north 
and south, down and up the Jonely valley. 

“One might say, speaking roughly,” 
she said, “that there are no people here.” 

Macpherson too looked up the valley, 
and saw, far off, the hut where that poor 
shepherd had died, and thoughts of that 
— morning brought the light into his 
ace. . 

“That would be ‘speaking roughly,’” 
he said, with a gentleness that made her 
feel ashamed at first, and then anxious to 
justify herself. 

“But is your congregation always so 
small?” she asked. 

“ That was about the average on Sun- 
day,” he answered, and added, with a sigh, 
as if the fact were one he tried to forget, 
“It zs small. My predecesser, I’m afraid, 
was unpopular, and latterly very old and 
feeble, and could not keep them together. 
A few have come back to me, but only a 
few.” 

“Then why do you stay here?” said 
Lily impetuously. “ Robert told me about . 
your books, and—and the house — the 
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manse — so poor and bare. He says you 
must be far above your work. Indeed, 
we‘knew it from your sermon on Sunday.” 

He looked distressed. 

“Do you think they will not have 
understood me?” he asked, with eager 
anxiety. “Was it difficult — obscure — 
beyond the mark ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Lily, astonished at 
his way. of looking at it; “a child must 
have understood every word. I can’t 
quite explain how it struck me and Robert 
too; it was so short and so complete, and 
the words so simple that one wondered at 
their intense force ; and yet — yet ——” 

He looked anxiously at her. “ Don’t 
be afraid to find fault, Miss Echalaz,” he 
said earnestly; “I shall be so thankful to 
you——” 

“Fault!” she interrupted; “oh, you 
don’t understand me! I never heard any- 
thing that went so straight from heart to 
heart as those words of yours. When we 
came out I turned to Robert, and he 
turned to me, and we both said, ‘ Well?’ 
and then Robert asked me what was the 
secret of such power, but I couldn’t tell. 
And he thought a long time as we went 
home, about what you had said, and what 
he would have said in your place, which 
none of them would have listened to or 
- understood.” 

Lily smiled rather sadly and broke off, 
for she remembered how Robert had said 
to her at la:t that Macpherson walked 
with God, and that that was the secret 
of his power. She could not well repeat 
her brother’s words, but she knew that 
they were true, and wanted to acknowl- 
edge to Macpherson the debt that both 
felt they owed to him. 

*“ Ah! Mr. Macpherson,” she said ear- 
nestly, “ you made us both ashamed. We 
were eager to begin teaching, and we sud- 
denly found we had everything still to 
learn. Robert says he sees now that 
nothing, absolutely nothing, can be done 
by a man who has not begun with him- 
self.” 

Macpherson looked up with keen sym- 
pathy, divining at once a fellow-struggler, 
for this was beaten ground to him, sorely 
familiar. 

“That is true enough,” he said; “ and 
yet we all begin at the outside, and are 
always returning to it again.” 

Lily sighed. 

“Yes,” she said, “and looking down- 
ward from ourselves instead of up to our 
ideal— to God. One seems to be always 
beginning, only beginning, over and over 
again. 
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“Perhaps,” said Macpherson thought” 
fully — “ perhaps we need a whole life of 
beginning to show us what we are, and to 
teach us that the good that is done is all 
of God.” 

“But don’t you feel yourself thrown 
away on such a miserable little congrega- 
tion?” Lily went on, recurring to her first 
idea. “Would you not like a large par- 
ish? —a city audience?” 

His eyes kindled. 

* Once,” he said, “I wished for a larger 
field, and, as you say, an audience; and I 
thought myself thrown away. I looked on 
this as a mere stepping-stone to prefer- 
ment; it was quite too paltry for my en- 
thusiasm; I could not make myself intel- 
ligible to my few people, my sermons flew 
quite over their heads ; I was disappointed 
and miserable. I wanted to bring a sacri- 
fice, you understand, Miss Echalaz, but it 
was to be of my own choosing — such as 
Cain’s. And when I felt that God did not 
require it of me, I was angry and hurt, 
just, you know, as Cain was. And then 
one day a poor shepherd said to me, hum- 
bly and simply, ‘ You are too clever for 
the like of us. That was lightning 
across thick darkness, Miss Echalaz. I 
understood, by God’s mercy, what I had 
known without understanding all along; 
it was obedience that he required; no 
sacrifice but the laying down of my will 
before his. And now,” he said sadly — 
“now I wish I cou/d throw myself away, if 
it were but for one man.” 

“ But you won’t stay here always ?” Lily 
suggested. 

“ Ah! I don’t know,” he answered, with 
asmile. ‘ We are soldiers; we go where 
we are sent; but I know now that it is 
good for us — for me at least —to work 
in a field where no glory can be reaped. 
If there were a prize within reach one 
might be in danger of looking away from 
the Master who calls us to follow only 
him.” 

Lily walked on in thoughtful silence. 

Meanwhile Tom had strayed far from 
the track, plunging knee-deep through 
heather and green cranberry scrub after 
butterflies, and alarming the oyster-catch- 
ers, which flew whistling and circling 
overhead, “tiring the echoes with unva- 
ried cries,” and grouse, which went whirr- 
ing and clamoring away up among the big 
grey boulders on the mountain-side. The 
two sat down to wait for him. 

“Every sight and sound here has a 
personality for me,” Macpherson said, 
looking across the valley, where along the 
brow of a scarped hollow lay white wreaths 
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of snow, and a little cloud above it hung 
about the mountain-top, clinging as if it 
would fain wander no more across the 
pathless heaven. 

“ That little cloud, see how it clings — 
heaven-born though it is —to the barren 
earth. If it lingers there it must dissolve 
in rain and fall into that cold hollow which 
never sees the sun.” 

Even as he spoke the cloudlet stirred, 
detached itself, and stole slowly away into 
the blue air. 

“ Ay!” he said to himself, with expres- 
sive intonation as he watched it; and 
then, bending his head while he held a 
piece of heather ungathered in his hand, 
he listened a minute. “ Hark!” he said, 
raising his eyes with a dreamy smile. 
“ Do you hear it?” 

Far through the stillness of the sultry 
summer air came the murmur of water 
falling down its stony channel. 

“It is the burn yonder — that green 
streak between the hills — tumbling down 
among the ferns. I used to fancy it 
mourned to leave its native fountains, and 
flowery sheltering banks, and the solitude 
of these mighty hills ; but now it seems to 
me it feels a great destiny drawing it irre- 
sistibly onward, down to the forests below, 
through moor and meadow, to exchange 
the mountain echoes and the wild birds’ 
cry for the shriek and rattle of railways 
and the din of busy towns; to hurry on- 
ward, though it lose its early sweetness 
and receive many a foul stain as it goes 
to join the ocean, the mighty heart which 
draws it to itself, reaching which at last 
all its impurity shall be purged away.” 

He was looking into the far horizon, 
where rank on rank of faint and fainter 
hills mingled with the clouds and blue 
sky, and seemed lost in thoughts beyond 
the words he had been speaking. 

Lily’s glance rested on his spiritual 
face, and presently she sighed. 

** My lot, 1’m afraid,” she said, “is cast 
in that same city turmoil—we live in 
London, you know. It will be hard to go 
back to that artificial, crowded, stifling at- 
mosphere after this.” Glancing up and 
round them at the wide moorland and the 
hills, “* Here the soul lies open to all the 
winds of heaven; there—ah! one can 
soon forget there is a heaven at all.” 

* Hello!” cried Tom’s voice, some lit- 
tle way behind them; and presently he 
came up flushed and very much out of 
breath, and flung himself down in the 
heather at their feet. ‘I should like to 
climb up and touch that snow,” he re- 
marked, after only one minute’s prostrate 
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inaction, resting on his elbows with his 
chin in his hands and his feet waving 
slowly about. “I shouldn’t fancy your 
living in winter, sir,” he went on, looking 
up at Macpherson, “ but perhaps you just 
shut yourself up with your books, like a 
dormouse, till the snow clears off? ” 

“T can’t do that,” said Macpherson sim- 
ply. “Ihave been up this valley some- 
times in snow so deep that the three miles 
took over three hours to walk, and once 
before I could come back there was such 
a blinding storm that I had to spend the 
night in that little black hut—you can 
just see it, to the right, far up the valley. 
It is not always safe to go alone, but I 
generally do because I know almost every 
stone and tree.” 

Tom cross-questioned a little about 
these winter expeditions, and then voted 
for refreshments; but Lily laughed at 
him, and proposed that they should doa 
little more of the day’s work first, and 
then the three rose and set forward, Tom 
engrossing the minister’s attention with 
a host of such far-fetched and extraor- 
dinary questions as only a schoolboy can 
possibly propound and care to have an- 
swered. 

When at last they reached the river, 
after looking about and choosing a place 
for lunch, Tom condescended to relieve 
his sister of his own paraphernalia, told 
her she might “turn out the grub” be- 
cause he required the basket, and coolly 
recommended her to mount guard over 
everything till they came back. 

“Are you not going to fish, Miss 
Echalaz?”” asked Macpherson, becoming 
aware that it was proposed to leave her 
alone, and not altogether happy at the 
idea. 

“Oh! she’s only chaperon,” cried Tom, 
impatient to be off, and Lily held up a 
cloud of white knitting which she said 
would keep her quiet as long as they liked 
to be away. Tom uttered an urgent “ Oh, 
sir — Please —she really is all right,” 
Macpherson turned away, and then the 
two went obliquely down the bank with 
their rods, and were soon lost to sight. 

All was silence but the babbling of the 
water among the rocks, and the faint sum- 
mer air playing in the tassels of the 
birches, and all above the glowing brown 
and purple moor the heat twinkled and 
trembled aromatic of thyme and bog myr- 
tle and juniper. 

Lily clambered down the bank and 
found a shady nook fringed about with 
stunted birch and ferns, and there she 
resigned herself to knitting and to throng- 
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ing thoughts suggested by what the young 
minister had said. 

Macpherson, meanwhile, and Tom had 
established themselves to their entire sat- 
isfaction on two large boulders in mid- 
stream, and abandoned themselves to the 
“sport ” of waiting for the fishes. 

Tom, conscious at first of Macpherson’s 
experienced eye, contrived to be very pa- 
tient for half an hour; but then he could 
no longer help thinking that the fishes 
were obstinate, or the spot unfavorable, or 
the sun too hot and bright, or the air too 
still, or the fly — probably the fly was not 
the right kind; at any rate, a change of 
position must no longer be deferred. By 
judicious tacking from boulder to boulder, 
and then across a low shingle island where 
stunted alder scrub made a shelter for the 
oyster-catchers, and tufts of saxifrage and 
stonecrop grew, he arrived at a more 
likely place, and tried again. Still it was 
evident that the fishes did not see the 
matter from his point of view. He very 
soon wearied of his new position and cast 
about for a better. He saw a big round 
boulder out in the very middle of the 
broadest part of the stream, and was 
seized with all a boy’s longing to be on it, 
sport or no sport. To long for a thing, 
with Tom Echalaz, was as a rule to attain 
it rather sooner than later, and he at once 
began making his way out with plenty of 
pluck and very little caution, and finally 
landed with his rod, much wetter than he 
cared to notice, and tried again. He 
turned presently, when even this new de- 
light was beginning to pall, to see what 
Macpherson was doing. Then he fan- 
cied he heard thunder, and stood motion- 
less tolisten. His eyes were fixed on the 
brown laughing water, flowing so softly 
over the stones below, that caught the 
sun and shadow through it and looked 
like broken gold amongst the soft brown 
of the bottom; the pebbly chatter of the 
shallow waterfall beyond was in his ears. 
This was the moment, the sight, the sound 
that remained indelibly fixed in his mem- 
ory afterwards — the sultry stillness, and 
the slumbrous babble and murmur that 
only made it seem more still. Surely 
there was a curious sound far off up the 
valley. 

“It zs thunder,” he said softly to him- 
self, and looked up at the cloudless sky. 
“ How — really —it does sound awfully 
queer.” 

He glanced up stream to see what had 
become of his companion, and called out, 
“T say, isn’t that thunder?” 

Macpherson, who also was in the mid- 





dle of the stream, to Tom’s astonishment 
was in the act of throwing off his coat, 
and shouted almost before Tom had 
spoken, — 

“To the bank — the bank, for your life ! 
At once!” and even careless, unobserv- 
ant Tom saw his face look white as death 
against the dark background of rock and 
river. 

Young Echalaz, although alarmed, was 
by no means the man to move without 
sufficient cause shown, and rather natu- 
rally looked about him for his danger be- 
fore doing what he was told, even when 
Macpherson shouted again. 

Yet the first far-off sound, the shouts 
and the delay, were all embraced in a few 
seconds. Then suddenly the boy realized 
that it was zo¢ thunder — this fearful, awe- 
some wail and roar that was drawing 
nearer. . He turned in terror towards the 
bank, and heard Macpherson call out, 
“Can you swim?” 

“No,” Tom shouted, but his voice was 
lost in the wild tumult of rushing water, 
the river rose to his waist, the spate 
was upon them. Bewildered, but not los- 
ing all his natural courage, the boy made 
an effort to plant the thick end of his rod 
down into the bottom to steady himself, 
but the next instant the water was about 
his shoulders, he lost his footing and was 
swept away upon the flood. Exactly what 
happened then, or how long it was that he 
felt himself roliing over, whirling help- 
lessly along with the mighty current, 
choking and struggling, deafened by the 
thunder of the water, fighting desperately 
for his life, Tom never could make out, 
but he remembered feeling at last that he 
was beaten, that his earthly career was 
“about played out,” as he himself ex- 
pressed it; then there was a moment’s 
vivid anguish of death, and keen memories 
of things done and left undone in the long 
ago that he must now “ let alone forever,” 
and then a pause, a stoppage, energy com- 
ing back —he was caught and entangled 
by the fishing-basket that hung about his 
shoulders, and thena strong arm held him 
fast and he heard Macpherson’s voice say- 
ing bravely, “ Hold on — you're all safe, 
thank God!” and in another minute he 
was dragged on to the bank. 

“I’m all right!” he gasped, plucking 
up his spirits as he got his eyes open and 
pushed his dripping hair off his face, and 
then he sat up and laughed at the figure 
his preserver presented kneeling there in 
his shirt-sleeves, soaked and streaming 
with water. “ What w#// the mater say?” 
he exclaimed, delighted with his adven- 
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ture. 
Lily.” 

Macpherson sprang to his feet and 
looked along the bank down stream. 

“Where is your sister?” he faltered, 
dashing the water from his eyes; and 
then, without waiting for an answer, he 
was away like an arrow from the bow, run. 
ning beside the river as hard as man can 
run. Tom set off running too, and pres- 
ently saw Macpherson, now far ahead, 
plunge into the flood. 

A dead tree, bleached by last winter’s 
storms, went sweeping past him, checked 
now and again by projecting rocks or 
overhanging boughs, and then driven on 
once more by the overwhelming force of 
the water. Foran instant the boy threw 
himself upon the ground sobbing loud in 
agonizing dread, and then again he strug- 
gled to his feet, choked down his sobs, 
and ran on at his utmost speed. 

Not very far down the river turned at a 
sharp angle towards the nearer bank, and 
a few old alders leaned out between the 
rocks. As Tom drew near enough to dis- 
tinguish one object from another amongst 
the foam and swirling water, he gave a 
glad shout, * Hold on! hold on!” and in 
another two minutes, holding by the al- 
ders, he was clambering down towards 
the edge of the water, where Macpherson 
had caught a bough with one hand and with 
the other supported Lily, who was cling- 
ing to his shoulder. 

“Give her your hand,” said Macpher- 
son rather faintly. ‘I can do nothing.” 

“Can you give me your hand, Lily?” 
panted the boy, leaning down. “Can you 
climb a bit?” 

“Oh! save us, Tom! I can’t let go,” 
Lily gasped, helpless with terror. 

“There’s no footing,” said Macpherson 
desperately. 

Tom laid himself carefully along the 
trunk, and reaching down, succeeded in 
taking firmly hold of Lily’s hand. Mac- 
pherson at the same moment exerted his 
flagging strength to lift her a little to- 
wards the friendly boughs. 

“Be brave,” he said, detaching her 
clinging hands. 

Tom pulled valiantly, and in another 
minute she was safe; only half out of the 
water it is true, and trembling with cold 
and fright, but still able to hold on, and 
with Tom’s help to climb up on to dry 
land. 

“Thank God!” Macpherson uttered, 
and added, “Is she hurt?” but before 
either could answer they heard a crashing 
noise and a cry, and steadying themselves 


“Let’s go and show ourselves to 
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to look downwards, saw the dead tree, 
which had been caught somewhere higher 
up and detained a little while, go swinging 
round the curve with its great roots toss- 
ing in the air,and Macpherson —— Mac- 
pherson was gone, and the lower boughs, 
where he and Lily had been clinging, were 
all broken and torn away. 


Two hours later, Mrs. Echalaz was 
brought to the verge of hysterics at the 
sight of her daughter, wet from head to 
foot, her face scratched and bruised, her 
long wet hair hanging tangled about her 
shoulders, without hat or gloves, and 
alone, hurrying towards the house. 

Before Lily could explain what had hap- 
pened Tom too appeared, wet and pale, 
and choking with sobs, followed at a little 
distance by two red-bearded, red-haired 
keepers, wet through also, moving slowly, 
and carrying between them Macpherson, 
without coat or hat, his head fallen back, 
his face white and still, his arms hanging 
limply down, water trickling from his 
clothes and hair. 

“TI knew it! I said so!” screamed 
Mrs. Echalaz, clasping Tom in her arms. 
“ Never, never will | trust you out of my 
sight again!” 

Tom broke away, crying bitterly. 

“Oh, mother, don’t! He’s dead!” 

“‘ Dead!” shrieked poor Mrs. Echalaz; 
“and they’re bringing him into this 
house?” 

She was rushing out into the passage, 
but Robert, who had already helped to 
bring Macpherson in, met her, and led 
her quietly back. 

“You put these two to bed,” said he, 
“and I will take care of him, mother. 
The men say he may come round,” and 
he hurried away to do all that the keeper’s 
experience suggested and send at once 
for a doctor. 

The keeper, whose name, in common 
with most of the population of that dis- 
trict, was also Macpherson, told Robert 
how this very thing had happened only 
two years before to the young laird and 
his own son, who were both very nearly 
drowned, and explained that an unusual 
amount of rain must have fallen up in the 
hills, some sudden and violent downpour, 
to occasion the spate. 

It was long before they dared cease to 
doubt of Macpherson’s recovery, and 
when at last he really began to mend, the 
process was slow and tedious. 

As soon as her terrors for Tom were 
appeased by finding that he was not a 
whit the worse for his wetting, Mrs. Ech- 
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alaz took so kindly to the young fellow, 
who certainly owed his whole misfortune 
to them, that she waited on him and nursed 
him as patiently and tenderly as his own 
mother could have done. 

“T could not have believed it was so 
pleasant to be ill,” he said to her, with a 
grateful smile, one day when, helped by 
Robert and Tom, he had come into the 
sitting-room for the first time; “I shall 
be spoiled for going back to work.” 

They all protested that he need not 
think of work yet, as he could not so 
much as walk alone; and many a pleasant 
day went by in that little sitting-room, 
where half-drawn blinds made a cool dim- 
ness, and an unfamiliar perfume dwelt in 
the air —attar of roses, perhaps; some- 
thing quite different, at any rate, from the 
odor of plain — very plain — cookery and 
peat smoke to which he was accustomed 
at the manse. 

The room was like fairyland, with its 
hundred costly trifles, china ornaments, 
scraps of Oriental work, curious fans and 
other nicknacks, photographs and books 
— about in prettily regulated disor- 

er. 

Lying there, weak and weary, his eyes 
dwelt upon it all with vague, unspeculat- 
ing wonder and faint content. Mrs. Ech- 
alaz and Lily too were always so lovely to 
look at, “a gude sicht for sair een,” their 
faces so refined, voices so low and gentle, 
hands so delicately fair; their dress, too, 
was wonderful and beautiful, like a part 
of themselves. He felt himself under a 
deepening spell in their midst; he had 
never seen things like the things he saw 
here, nor women like these women. 

As for Lily, he was ashamed at all she 
did for him, but too helpless to protest. 

Once, when she saw that he hardly 
knew how to suffer so much kindness at 
her hands, she said, rather sadly, “ Ex- 
cept for me, you need not be lying here 
at all,” and after that he could only hold 
his tongue, and try to take everything 
graciously, owning to himself that the least 
he could do was this; and not owning 
what he perhaps scarcely knew, that all 
this kindness would lose its charm if she 
were no longer the minister. But the 
more the charm grew upon him the more 
shy and silent he became with her; and, 
perversely, the more he longed to see her, 
or at least to know that she was near, the 
less dared he raise his eyes or speak a 
word. And then he felt beyond all hiding 
that, to part and see her no more would 
be the bitterest pain he could ever know 
-——such pain as a man must carry to his 
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grave. He knew that he was sorry to be 
getting strong, and so drawing near the 
hour he dreaded; and then, because he 
felt such utter reluctance to return to his 
old life — the life he would feel to be so 
desperately lonely henceforth — he re- 
solved to go at once. 

That very day he spoke to Mrs. Echalaz 
alone, when the evening twilight made it 
easier to say what he knew she would op- 
pose with the pretty tyranny which they 
all exercised upon him, and which his 
natural shyness made it very hard for him 
to resist. 

“As if I should listen to such non- 
sense,” said Mrs. Echalaz, just as he had 
felt that she would. “ You are not going 
for at least a week.” 

His thin, brown hand twitched ner- 
vously on the arm of his chair. 

“You are very kind,” he said huskily — 
“much too kind; but I mus¢ go. Please 
do not urge me to stay — you don’t know 
how hard you make it to me.” 

Mrs. Echalaz laid her pretty jewelled 
fingers on his restless hand. 

“ Now tell me why you must go,” she 
said kindly; “and if it is a good reason I 
will allow it.” 

He hesitated long enough for her to 
divine that his answer, when it came, was 
an evasion. 

“] know it is my duty,” he said, looking 
down. “I shall do wrong to stay here — 
doing nothing.” The last two words he 
added rather hastily, after an instant’s 
embarrassment. 

“So you will not tell me?” said Mrs. 
Echalaz reproachfully. 

He raised his eyes, doubting, to her 
face, with a strong impulse to tell her all; 
then he smiled faintly. 

“Do you not think duty the highest 
possible reason?” he asked, resolving to 
keep silence. 

Mrs. Echalaz looked at him. 

“1 think I could tell you a nearer one,” 
she said with a gentle pressure of her 
hand on his, that told him she read his 
very heart; and then she added, with 
grave kindness, “Then I suppose we 
must let duty carry the day. We shall 
miss you dreadfully.” 

Macpherson raised her hand with rev- 
erent affection to his lips, but he could not 
say a word. 

When the rest came home from their 
walk he was gone. 

Privately Mrs. Echalaz told Robert 
what had passed, and what she construed 
it to mean. 

“ Well, why not?” was his comment. 
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“Why not!” echoed his mother, rais- 
ing hands and eyes. “Of course I like 
him. I never met a man to whom | would 
sooner have trusted Lily’s happiness, but 
of course it’s impossible.” 

“ Why?” asked Robert simply. 

“My dear boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Ech- 
alaz, ‘you know he has nothing. And 
think of the connection! Preposterous!” 

“A fig for the connection!” rejoined 
Robert coolly; “and as for money, Lily 
has quite enough, I suppose. Ask her.” 

* Oh, you’re perfectly ridiculous !” cried 
his mother, with a vehemence that con- 
vinced him she was already wavering in 
her own mind, and he said no more. 

Meanwhile Macpherson went home, 
and the first thing that recalled him un- 
mistakably to common earth was the sight 
of his one servant, a ragged, barefooted, 
scantily clad, unkempt lassie of eleven or 
so, who opened the door to him with ex- 
ceedingly dirty hands, a grin of cheerful 
welcome on her broad, unwashed face. It 


was like waking from a sunny dream to 
find oneself lying in the dark; rain beat- 
ing on the window, the gusty night wind 
shaking the door; and to feel the thrill of 
some sharp pain-—-pain that makes a 
loneliness for flesh and spirit such as no 
human heart may share, but is known to 


God alone. 

He nodded to the child, and going past 
her into his study, shut the door behind 
him. The sand slipped and grated under 
his feet, the smell of peat-smoke and 
cookery was unabated. He sat down at 
his table, where in that long past other life 
of his he had spent so many busy happy 
hours, and hid his face on his folded arms, 
trying to let the influence and memory of 
the last weeks go by; trying hard to put 
it away and brace bimself to the old work 
again. 

The girl tapped at the door and said his 
tea was ready, and he went into the smoky 
kitchen and sat down before a rather 
smeary cup and plate, a pile of singed 
oatcakes, and a small tea-pot, but the food 
stuck in his throat. He could not touch 
it, and by way of getting to work at once 
he went away to visit a poor family half a 
mile off. On his way home he found his 
strength exhausted. He could hardly 
drag himself along, and even when at last 
in sight of his own door he leaned against 
the low kirkyard wall and wondered 
whether he could reach it, while his tired 
eyes dwelt listlessly on the lovely evening 
landscape. The grey birches leaned mo. 
tionless down over the mossy knolls, and 
the dark ranks of larch and fir by the loch 
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looked down into their dark, glassy shad- 
ows in the deep water. The great hills 
are growing dim through the mist of even- 
ing, the clouds have crept away, and all 
the sky shines with a faint, rosy glow 
through the veil of rising vapor; the long 
grass in the hollows there beside the lake 
and all the folded flowers in yonder mead- 
ows are drinking in the gracious dew. 
Far through the stillness comes the voice 
of many waters —of the river leaping 
down the rocks. Through Macpherson’s 
fancy comes a vision of it sparkling in the 
glory of a summer day, of himself too 
walking there, fenced about with daylight 
and companionship, plovers calling and 
crying overhead, flowers glowing under 
foot, merry gnats dancing in the yellow 
gleams under the alder boughs, light and 
shadow flying over the fields and flicker- 
ing among the pools and waterfalls. But 
now the ghostly mist creeps on and folds 
it all out of sight, and he is alone. 

Mournfully, and yet with what deep 
longing, it brings to his heart thoughts of 
that dim night that shall be when the day 
is past to come no more; of the many 
morrows that shall dawn and set with 
their sun and shadow, the many evenings 
with their tender mist and dew, when he 
will have nor part nor lot in the beautiful 
earth save a narrow grave he knows not 
where. Oh, life, swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle! vanishing as adream! Shall he 
not bear its utmost burden to the end? 

Strength and patience came to him be- 
side those quiet graves. Feeling forward 
into the future he could divine a coming 
hour when he would be fain to ask a 
harder trial, longer probation, ere he see 
the face of the Master he has followed 
with such faltering feet; that he may suf- 
fer a little more for the dear sake of him 
whom he has loved so unworthily, ere the 
day for suffering go by forevermore. 

The next day, having made up his mind 
to avoid the villa entirely, he sent Mrs. 
Echalaz a basket of water-lilies from the 
loch, with a message to the effect that he 
hoped his long arrears of work might be 
his excuse for not coming in person. 

He only longed now to hear that they 
were gone, and went in daily fear of meet- 
ing some of them. He thought and hoped 
that his fever of unrest might pass into 
dull pain when she was gone, a pain he 
might be able to bear more quietly, and 
in time, perhaps, ignore. Hard work was 
the only anodyne; but he was not very fit 
yet for all he tried to do, and the sore 
trouble of his heart weighed down his 
spirit and sapped his energy in spite of 
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his best efforts, so that even to himself 
he grew changed and strange. 

He was coming home one evening 
through the birch wood above the ioch, 
about a week after he had left the villa, 
with weary, lagging steps, and his eyes 
upon the ground, when the consciousness 
of another presence, though he heard no 
sound, made him look up to find himself 
face to face with Lily standing alone on 
the narrow path just in front of him. She 
had been sitting there under the trees and 
had just risen to her feet; her hands were 
full of white scented orchis, her hat lay 
on the ground, and the evening sunlight 
fell on her fair hair and showed him that 
her face was paler than when he saw it 
last — paler and almost, he thought, a 
little sad. He forgot how his behavior 
might appear to her; his one idea was to 
escape, that she might never guess the 
fatal shipwreck he had made. 

His eyes fell directly, and with a few 
inarticulate words he lifted his hat and 
stood aside to let her pass. But Lily did 
not move. Perhaps if he had not looked 
so very ill, and something more than ill, 
she might have lacked courage to disre- 
gard his gesture; as it was, pity held her 
there. 

“Mr. Macpherson,” she said in a low, 
grieved voice, “am I to pass by without 
a word?” 

He could not speak. It was like the 
last glimpse of light to the prisoner con- 
demned to lifelong darkness to have her 
_ there. How was he to bid her 
go 
~ «What have we done?” Lily asked. 
“ What has happened ?” 

Macpherson looked up, pale and agi- 
tated. “I am not ungrateful,” he said, 
barely able to control his voice. “Oh, 
don’t think that, Miss Echalaz.” 

“IT can’t think that,” said Lily simply; 
* but something is wrong if, after all that 
has happened, you try to treat me as an 
utter stranger.” 

He felt she was hurt, and looked up 
melted, penitent, ready to give himself 
any pain, undergo any humiliation, to heal 
the wound he had made. 

“Miss Echalaz,” he said, “I wanted to 
spare you—and myself too—1I—I am 
blind and bewildered — 1 have been very 
selfish — perhaps it is wrong now to tell 
you — I don’t know —I can’t tell —” he 
stopped, and there was a moment’s abso- 
lute silence covering wild confusion and 
conflict in his heart, and then he looked 
up and the words came, he knew not how, 
steady and clear, “I love you, Miss 
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Echalaz.” They were scarcely spoken 
before he was condemning himself again. 
“Oh! laugh at me ” He laughed too 
as he spoke, not knowing what he did till 
he saw her face change and the tears start 
from her eyes. 

“ Does it seem to you a thing for laugh- 
ter?” she asked passionately. ‘“‘ Have 
you judged me a woman to laugh at the 
love of the noblest man I know? To 
hold it so very cheap that you need not 
even tell me ——” 

“* How could I tell you?” he broke out. 
“ What could I offer in exchange for all I 
would ask you to lay down? Cou/d I ask 
you to come and live in this wilderness in 
the barest poverty, where half the year is 
winter, where there is no —no society, 
nothing but work and hardship and lone- 
liness ?” 

“If those were all you had to offer, you 
were right,” Lily answered tremulously. 
“You yourself do not live that life for 
nothing. There is something that so far 
outweighs all those things that you count 
them as naught.” 

“Oh, I love my people!” said Mac- 
pherson at once, and even as he uttered 
the word it told him what she meant. 
‘“* My love was such a poor thing to offer,” 
he faltered humbly, “and I have nothing 
else.” 

The tears brimmed over in Lily’s eyes. 
* And would you take anything else in 
exchange?” she said; “ would money do 
instead, or rank, or any other thing?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” he exclaimed impet- 
uously ; “ only love, and only yours! Can 
love — such love as mine — outweigh all 
the rest?’? His voice failed, and as he 
raised his earnest, searching eyes to her 
face, the last words came in a hoarse 
whisper, “ Oh, is it enough for me to dare 
offer you that alone?” 

Lily crossed the narrow pathway that 
divided them, letting all her flowers fall 
at their feet, and laid her hands in his. 

“Would you really have let me go 
away without telling me?” she asked 
bravely, while the rosy color deepened in 
her cheeks. “Less than love, for you 
and me, is nothing: and more than love 
there cannot be;” and then she was fain 
to hide her face and fast-falling tears upon 
his breast. “Oh, if only I were less un- 
worthy !” 

Macpherson trembled as he drew her 
to him. “God bless you, darling!” he 
murmured brokenly ; and again and again, 
thinking over the past, she heard him 
whisper, “ Thank God! thank God!”’ 

C. H. D. STOCKER. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
SHAKESPEARE’S FUGUES. 


WHATEVER value may be attached to 
the Hamlet critique in “ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,” its significance is beyond question. 
It marks an epoch in Shakespearian criti- 
cism. It disclosed the secret of Shake- 
spearian analysis. It showed that “ Ham- 
let” was written upon one dominant 
thought, and the succeeding school, of 
which Meister himself —let us not say 
Goethe — was the founder, glancing with 
a“ fine frenzy ” down the vista of critical 
possibilities, took in hand all the dramas 
with the foregone conclusion of an under- 
lying “metaphysical unity.” ‘ Macbeth” 
was shown to be a “consistent theme 
upon ambition,” * All’s Well” a lay ser- 
mon upon “female persistency ” — each 
of the dramas, in fact, a sort of peach 
whose sovereign interest for mankind lay 
in the morsel at the core. 

Whatever strange discoveries this kind 
of criticism may have made in its wander- 
ings, it began by taking one step towards 
the truth. It is not an “open sesame” 
to the secret of Shakespeare, but it sug- 
gests something which is more consistent 
if less ambitious. It touched, as it were 
in the dark, a characteristic that marks all 
the periods of Shakespeare’s dramatic life 


— that habit of playing upon one subject 
or several subjects in a drama, transpos- 
ing the subject into different characters, 
and continually recurring to it with repe- 
titions and variations, so that the drama 
presents something which resembles the 
continual recurrence of subject, answer, 


and counter-subject in a fugue. This is 
not identical with the “central idea.” 
Even in the case of ** Macbeth,” it would 
be less correct to regard the drama as “a 
consistent theme upon ambition,” to draw 
attention from the main characters to this 
supposed central idea, which gives the 
drama its unity, than to leave out of ac- 
count this metaphysical unity and observe 
the magnificent counterpoint that results 
from the combination of the subject in 
Macbeth himself, its transposition as an- 
swer a fifth higher in Lady Macbeth, and 
its recurrence as counter-subject in Ban- 
quo. Ambition will not explain the dra- 
ma: it will not explain Macbeth, nor Lady 
Macbeth, nor Banquo. But it is repeated 
throughout the drama in different trans- 
positions, just as a subject is transposed 
and repeated throughout a fugue. The 
German “central idea” wiil never explain 
the pose of “ Twelfth Night,” nor guide 
us through the complex structure of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Where it 
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does seem to hold, it is due to circum- 
stances other than those suggested by the 
critic. Even the plausibility of Wilhelm 
Meister’s theory is due to the predomi- 
nance in * Hamlet” of the single charac- 
ter, Hamlet. Similarly, if Othello is the 
hero of a drama, and Othello is jealous of 
his wife, jealousy is bound to be the dom- 
inant if not the tonic note of the drama; 
and in such a drama as “ All’s Well,” 
where the interest centres in the heroine, 
if the heroine has a preponderant charac- 
teristic, that will be the preponderant tone 
throughout. Where the interest is not 
centred in the strength or the suffering 
of single characters, the German hypoth- 
esis fails and dribbles itself away into a 
Targum of second-sighted rabbinism. 
The name here given to this character- 
isticof much of Shakespeare’s writing has 
the questionable advantage of not mean- 
ing too much. It is suggestive rather 
than explanatory. It does not imply that 
Shakespeare composed one of his dramas 
as Bach composed a fugue. But it meta- 
phorically describes an undeniable char- 
acteristic of his work, a method which he 
adopts at the outset of his dramatic career 
in “ The Comedy of Errors,” and one that 
might be traced until he breaks his staff 
and drowns his book in * The Tempest.” 
In “The Comedy of Errors” we ob- 
serve the principle in its crudest form, 
The mistaken identity of the two brothers 
is a commonplace of classical comedy. 
But Shakespeare is not content with the 
twins Antipholus. He reduplicates the 
idea of twin brothers indistinguishable. 
He gives us also the two servants as 
like as two peas. And as if there were 
not enough of matrimonial disarrange- 
ment likely to arise from the wrong hus- 
band Antipholus, he makes Dromio of 
Syracuse also due to a woman that claims 
marriage of him, while he makes the mas- 
ter double-mistressed in the frank * Well 
met, Antipholus,” of her who asks of him 
the gold chain which his other self prom- 
ised. Still the work is crude and almost 
juvenile. The theme has no strength of 
tone. Its scope is only the laughter that 
crackles. Except for the little garden 
fount of emotion in the Luciana scenes, it 
is unmoistened throughout. As for-the 
structure of the composition, it is a mere 
case of multiplication by two twice over. 
Between “ The Comedy of Errors ” and 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” there 
are stronger points of resemblance than 
the veritable conversion of Dromio of 
Syracuse into an ass because of a woman, 
in the person of Bottom the weaver. “A 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream” is a “ Com-| Shakespeare before he has acquired the 
edy of Errors” in another world. It is| freedom of mastership in his art. This 
built upon the same strange confusion of | artificial disposition, so manifest in 


person, but it is heralded by all the poetry 
of love and evolved under the influence of 
the fairies. Its prodigal imagination is, 
with all its fluency and freedom, curiously 
surrounded by a mechanism as artificial 
as anything in the early days of Shake- 
speare. Setting aside the group of fairies 
and the group of Athenian mechanics — 
who by the way counterbalance one an- 
other as a pair — all the other characters, 
except Egeus and Philostrate, fall in two 
and two as regularly as the ladies and 
gentlemen in a grand march. Theseus 
and Hippolyta drift on a stream of love 
that does run smooth; Oberon and Tita- 
nia, the fairy sovereigns, with their matri- 
monial disagreements, are set over against 
the mortal sovereigns; Lysander is made 
for Hermia, Demetrius for Helena; while 
the mock drama of Bottom and Flute has 
a mirror for them all in the love of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe. Estrangement and false 
enamorment are played upon throughout. 
Oberon is estranged from Titania, and 
each accuses the other of unfaithful love ; 
Oberon is blamed with Hippolyta, and re- 
taliates upon Titania by flinging Theseus 
at her. Demetrius is in love with Lysan- 
der’s lady, and Lysander becomes es- 
tranged from his own love and enamored 
of her who is enamored of Demetrius. 
Demetrius again is brought back from 
pursuit of a love that loves him not, to a 
sudden love of her who has been till now 
pursuing him, and who now turns away, 
and those who were formerly rivals for 
Hermia are transformed into rivals for 
Helena. The purple juice of the same 
“little western flower” that estranged the 
eyes of Lysander wrongly and of Deme- 
trius rightly, makes Titania enamored of 
the “sleek smooth head” and the “fair 
large ears ” of her “ gentle joy,” Bottom. 
When each has got his own again, the 
hitherto unsmooth course of love, now 
quieted into reconcilement and gladness, is 
mirrored yet refracted with a half-satirical 
pathos in the dark glass of that “ merry 
and tragical*’ scene of “young Pyramus 
and his love Thisbe.” 

These are two instances from Shake- 
speare’s earlier work. It is at once ap- 
parent that the characteristic which has 
been compared to a fugue is here in great 
measure dependent upon the antithetical 
balance ot structure in these dramas. 
Dr. Dowden, following a German critic, 
Hebler, has remarked the almost geomet- 
rical arrangement of parts adopted by 





“‘Love’s Labor,” in the “Two Gentle- 
men,” in “ Romeo and Juliet,” and to some 
extent in all the earlier plays, disappears 
about the middle period of the dramatist. 
The characteristic hitherto spoken of is 
in the early dramas closely connected with 
their artificial grouping, but it does not 
disappear when the symmetrical mech- 
anism disappears. It is prominent in 
“Twelfth Night,” a drama in which the 
stilted staywork of the earlier efforts is 
transformed into the easy equipoise of a 
perfectly healthy figure. In the great 
tragic period it is even more prominent 
than anywhere else. It might be interest- 
ing to consider how far it is an outcome 
of Shakespeare’s earlier method of con- 
struction. Perhaps his body acquired a 
peculiar swing when he was using the 
stilts, and he has never gotrid of it. Em- 
phatically, it is a characteristic which he 
consciously retains and employs for artis- 
ticends. Hebler has not taken notice of 
this other peculiarity of the dramas he 
treats of, dependent upon and perhaps 
springing out of the geometry which he 
has demonstrated. All the dramas he 
discusses, moreover, are so-called come- 
dies; he does not mention the tragedies. 
It is striking, too, that he does not include 
“ Twelfth Night.” In that comedy we are 
relieved of the leg-about stiltedness which 
makes while it mars the “ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” yet he who runs may 
read therein the fugue upon woman’s woo- 
ing. Viola woos the duke, Olivia woos 
Cesario, Maria woos Sir Toby. In the 
comic parts of the drama there is a fur- 
ther illustration of the same kind of work 
in the fooling of Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
and Malvolio. To begin with the former, 
in the first scene where Sir Andrew ap- 
pears he is manifestly a man born for ridi- 
cule ; nature has somade him. Similarly, 
the first time Malvolio opens his mouth it 
is to utter wise foolishness and make 
himself a butt. They are two of nature’s 
fools, both stuffed to the eyes with con- 
ceit; but the one is a simpleton without 
redemption, the other sophisticated be- 
yond common sense. Sir Andrew, with 
his caper-cutting, has no shadow of dig- 
nity; Malvolio is altogether surrounded 
with airs of consequence. Thus the sub- 
ject is differently set in the two parts: in 
Malvolio, so to speak, it is a fourth deeper, 
and something corresponding to fugual 
counterpoint is the result. The harmony 
is strengthened by both being brought to 
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shame in the same cause —their court- 
ship of Olivia, and by the same persons 
— Maria and Sir Toby; it is rendered 
more subtle by the one fool assisting in 
the ridiculing of the other. Whenever 
one or other reappears the subject is re- 
newed. It is heard throughout the drink- 
ing scene, with the difference that Sir 
Andrew makes a fool of himself, Malvolio 
is fooled by the company. The same dif- 
ference is preserved in the double dénoue- 
ment, that acme of Shakespeare’s comic 
genius. Sir Andrew only requires to be 
hustled forward ; Malvolio must be limed; 
but both are utterly guliled. You follow 
the fugue through all the repetitions of the 
subject until you approach the finale. 
You expect the close, but immediately 
before the end and without warning the 
subject is taken up and repeated by an- 
other part with overpowering effect in 
the fooling of Sir Toby himself. The 
comic effect of this double gulling of two 
such wooers, heightened as it is by the 
unexpected recoil of Sir Toby’s boom- 
erang on his own head, yet mellowed and 
deprived of all cynicism by the hearty 
laugh of the good old knight, is unrivalled 
throughout the whole of Shakespeare. 

The impression of the other subject 
made prominent in the drama is similarly 
emphasized by the fugual repetition of 
woman’s wooing. The varied grace of the 
three women affords large scope for the 
most refined and subtle variatious on the 
one theme. 


Orsino! I have heard my father name him ; 
He was a bachelor then, 


is the keynote of Viola, the artfully art- 
less. There is a half-suggestion, in the 
mention of her father’s name, that her 
girlish fancies once before hung them- 
selves round this duke on whose territory 
she is cast. ‘I'll serve this duke!” and 
with her naive, brave modesty she dresses 
herself in boy’s clothes and wins him be- 
fore he knows it. The laughing shrew, 
Maria, plays off her cleverness against Sir 
Toby till she can bring him to her with a 
wag of her finger, and he surrenders him- 
self to this “ youngest wren of nine,” this 
“ most excellent devil of wit,” as hearty a 
victim as ever yielded his neck for a 
woman to set her foot on. Olivia, unwill- 
ing and sorrow-dulled, first learns love 
from the lips of the persistent fair page, 
and courts him with favors and sweet- 
spoken liberties, as the lady of high degree 
one beneath her in station. Yetin none 
of the cases is the subject a simple repeti- 
tion of Helena running after Demetrius 
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in the “Midsummer Night,” or of the 
half-tragic passion and conquest of Queen 
Helena in “ All’s Well.” ‘The duke is not 
aware that a woman is wooing him. Olivia 
is not aware that she is wooing one of her 
own sex. Maria rather flirts the heart 
out of Sir Toby’s breast than woos it. 
And there is none of the rude aversion on 
the man’s part that we find in the case of 
Demetrius and of Bertram. The duke is 
fond of his page-wooer. Viola, with her 
quaint “I am the man,” is half humored 
with her patheticalludicrous situation. 
Sir Toby simply lets himself go, and rel- 
ishes it immensely. But the duke does 
none of the wooing until he is won; nor 
does Cesario in his odd predicament run 
away, though he does not mean to let the 
thing go too far; nor does Sir Toby make 
advances and figure as a lover. It is a 
fugue for female voices. Our ear is ar- 
rested not more by the piquancy of the 
simple theme, as it is transposed from the 
sweet mezzo-soprano of Viola to suit 
Maria’s shrill treble and and the strong 
and tender alto of Olivia, than it is by the 
subtle and strange surprise of the transi- 
tions and variations ; the seeming boyhood 
that covers Viola’s maiden blush before 
the duke reappearing as the “ youth’s per- 
fections ” that creep “with an invisible 
and subtle stealth” in Olivia’s eyes. Girl 
Viola in love with the duke, the duke with 
Olivia, Olivia with boy Viola; boy Viola 
with “ barful strife” acting as love’s mes- 
senger from him for whom girl Viola pines 
in thought, to her who is her unconscious 
and unwilling rival ; wooing a wife for him 
whose wife she herself would be; wooing 
her own rival, and to her dismay winning 
not for her master but for herself; while 
Olivia, beginning by loving one than 
whom, “ poor lady, she were better love a 
dream,” is brought by nature’s bias toa 
“most happy wreck,” and having wooed 
both a maid and a man, ends in wedding 
herself to the right sex by mistake. Ma- 
ria’s part is made elaborate by none cf 
those involutions and complexities; she 
simply opens her full battery of woman’s 
wit and carries Sir Toby by storm. 

We see the same heightening of effect 
here as we saw in the more comic parts 
of the drama, and as we shall see presently 
in the tragedies. In the tragedies the 
fugual device is employed in a somewhat 
different way, but the difference may be 
considered due to the difference between 
the two forms of dramatic art. Comedy 
demands incident, tragedy demands pas- 
sion; the fugues in Shakespeare’s earlier 
work are fugues of circumstance, those in 
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his tragic work are of the soul. But just 
as Shakespeare never gives us mere inci- 
dent without the human interest, so the 
refraction which flings a prismatic bril- 
liance over his comedies is never a mere 
refraction of unspiritual circumstance, but 
has always a full blending of the hues of 
character; and just so is there a counter- 
part blending of circumstance when he 
reveals the lightnings of the life-storm, 
and the souls of men ground out of shape 
by the destiny that makes life tragic. 
Still the difference holds. The fugual 
subject in the * Midsummer Night” was 
false enamorment; in “ Othello” it is jeal- 
ousy. There is not a chalk-line of dis- 
tinction, that in the former we have an 
event and in the latter a passion, for the 
passion is entangled in the weft of circum- 
stance, and the event is suffused with 
light from the soul. But we see the dif- 
ference if we place side by side Titania 
fondling the long ears of Bottom, and 
Othello demanding the strawberry hand- 
kerchief while his wife pleads for Cassio. 
The difference is just the difference be- 
tween comedy and tragedy; between the 
sunshine of life and the shadow of death; 
between the finite that surrounds us and 
the infinite that is within us. 

The * growth of Shakespeare’s mind and 
‘art” is faithfully reflected in his employ- 
ment of this device. We saw how crudely 
it began in ‘“ The Comedy of Errors,” how 
it was refined and rendered more intricate 
in the “Midsummer Night’s’ Dream,” 
how it was perfected for all the purposes 
of comedy in the subtle changes and 
contrasts and the complex harmonies of 
“ Twelfth Night.” We shall now see how, 
in the lurid passage of his life that follows, 
he employs the same device to intensify 
the pity and the terror, while he lets us 
hear the tread of destiny and the cry of 
broken lives. 

“Hamlet” is a tale of worldling and 
idealist, of hearts grown rotten and souls 
driven mad, enveloped in the shadow of 
suicide, and overhung by the wraith from 
the other world. Madness is one of the 
themes. We are prepared for it by the 
utter weariness of the first soliloquy, sink- 
ing into the dull despair of its closing 
phrase, — 


Break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue, 


A new note, loud and thrilling, is struck 
in the next words of Hamlet alone, * My 
father’s spirit in arms!” and then we hear, 
not the theme itself, as we had anticipated, 
but a weird transposition of it, ringing out 
in the anguish of those half-delirious mo- 
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ments when Hamlet’s soul seems just on 
the hither brink: — 


O all you host of heaven! 
else ? 
And shall I couple hell ? 
. . . . . . 7 . 
O most pernicious woman ! 
O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 
My tablets! meet it is I set it down 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a vil- 
lain ; 
At least, J 'm sure it may besoin Denmark, 
Again we hear a transposition of the 
theme in the slight preluding manner of 
Hamlet’s “antic disposition ” — madness 
arranged in a falsetto. We follow the 
subtle and shifting fugue, from the tragic 
* Ah, ha, boy! art thou there, truepen- 
ny?” * Wellsaid, old mole!” to the half- 
comic “Excellent well; you are a fish- 
monger ;”’ and back again from the feigned 
inanity of “As by lot, God wot,” “It 
came to pass, as most like it was,” once 
more to the perils of the tottering verge. 
We follow the intricacies and involutions 
of this curious ricercata through the scene 
where Hamlet greets Ophelia at her ori- 
sons, through his galvanic excitement at 
the play within the play, through his foil- 
ing and fooling of the courtiers, through 
the closet scene with his mother, until at 
last all intricacy and involution are set 
aside, and we descend upon the bare 
theme, unadorned, unconcealed, piercing 
with its simple wail, in ‘Bonny sweet 
Robin is all my joy.” 

We have here, then, a fugue upon mad- 
ness, in which the piteous case of Ophelia 
is blended and contrasted with Hamlet’s 
transformation; and this latter is again 
broken up into two parts — the falsetto in 
which Hamlet appears “far gone, far 
gone,” and the sharp cry that breaks from 
him when his real malady is burning into 
his brain. But there are other subjects in 
the drama treated in-the same way. Po- 
lonius first tempts his daughter’s trustful- 
ness and truth with his diabolic wisdom 
and his low suspicions. He backs up his 
“few precepts” by giving Reynaldo a 
lesson in lying, and directions to play the 
spy upon his son’s behavior. In the next 
scene the king and queen, in more politic 
phrase, give a similar commission to Ro- 
sencrantz and Guildenstern to play the 
spy upon their son. Polonius crowns 
himself in the intrigue by which he gets 
his simple child to join the espionage 
upon her lover. Hamlet is spied upon at 
| every hand — alone, with his mother, with 
| Ophelia; and he encounters the spies with 
a subtlety outmatching theirs. Claudius 


Oearth! What 
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is untrue to his brother, the queen to her 
late lord’s memory, Ophelia to her lover, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to their 
college friend; and the opposite side of 
the same idea is variously expressed in 
the tragic constancy of Hamlet to the 
ghost’s mission, in the pretentious bluster 
of Laertes’s mock-heroical loyalty to his 
dead father and sister, and the quiet and 
steadfast fidelity of Horatio. The treach- 
ery of the “cursed hebenon” is twice re- 
peated in Hamlet’s letters to England, 
and twice again in the poisoning of the 
wine and of the rapier in the last scene. 
Espionage, unfaithfulness, and treachery 
are taken up in different parts, repeated, 
varied, and interwoven, both in the char- 
acters and in the situations, until they 
haunt the listener like a mocking laugh, 
and he feels their evil presence touching 
him in the atmosphere. 

Of “Macbeth” I have already said a 
word. The leading theme is taken up in 
its full, hard strength by the leading char- 
acter, and yet discoursed withal in such a 
manner that its strains have a sublime 
poetry in them. In Lady Macbeth it 
reaches a feminine shriliness, vehemence, 
ferocity. Macbeth thinks of the “golden 
opinions ” he has won, of “the be-all and 
the end-all,” of his double trust of hospi- 
tality and kinship, of “ pity, like a naked, 
new-born babe striding the blast” — all 
putting curb upon his “ vaulting ambition.” 
Lady Macbeth, unsexed and inhuman, 
applies the goad with a merciless fury 
that makes the blood curdle. The sub- 
ject is renewed with again a different tone 
in Banquo — easier, evener, colder — re- 
minding us of one who sings his part cor- 
rectly, without a gleam of genius. His 
ambition falls upon our ears like a soul- 
less echo, a voice robbed of its passion, 
coming from rocks in the distance, and 
bringing with it a restful suspense. We 
listen to the genuine sound, the full- 
throated and unmistakable directness of 
utterance in 


To be thus is nothing ; but to be safely thus! 


And again repeated with the same clear 
intensity, but this time piteously softened, 
like the woman’s heart from which it 
breaks: “ Nought’s had, all’s spent.” 

Of a part with this cunning harmony 
are the haunting refrains that come up 
from time to time throughout the piece. 
The scream of the owl may seem to sound 
through the livelong night that overshad- 
Ows more than half this drama, but we 
hear the funereal burden upon sleep, and 
it is supported by another burden of even 
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more sombre effect in the hard staccato 
upon the “drops of blood.” Macbeth’s 
“dagger of the mind,” with the gouts of 
blood upon its blade, awakens a phrase 
that comes up again when he looks at his 
hands after the deed, and asks himself — 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? 


It returns upon us at other times through- 
out the drama, until we hear it finally in 
the remorseful terrors of the sleep-walking 
scene. 

This voice in sleep has also the dying 
cadence of that refrain first chanted by 
Macbeth in his half-distraught, half-in- 
spired moments when the murder is just 
done: — 

Sleep no more, 
Macbeth shall sleep no more... 
Glamis hath murdered sleep; and therefore 
Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no 
more. 


This is “the curtained sleep,” “ the downy 
sleep, death’s counterfeit ;” but the reality 
is abused by no wicked dreams. 


Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


It is “the innocent sleep” that we first 
see looked on by the red eyes of murder, 
and last, more terribly tragically than in 
Duncan’s grave, lying slain on the glassy 
glitter of the guilty queen’s sense-closed 
open eyes. 

Macbeth, though not quite so simple 
that “he who runs may read,” is never- 
theless the most direct and least compli- 
cated of Shakespeare’s great works; and 
there is no other in which one theme of 
the like simple force is so firmly accentu- 
ated throughout, and is withal so powerful 
in its unvaried repetition. There is em- 
bellishment, but the embellishment never 
conceals the hard theme. Yet the theme, 
as we hear it, derives its power from the 
characters who support it. We do not 
listen to ambition; we listen to Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth. 

Similar in some respects is the position 
in “Othello” of the passion upon which 
the dénouement there depends. Jealousy, 
indeed, does not explain the drama, for 
we have in it also the tragedy of her whose 
loyal young heart breaks through old ties 
to follow the instinct of her love, and who 
suffers and dies as Juliet suffered and 
died. It is Desdemona’s tragedy in as 
full measure as it is Othello’s. Still jeal- 
ousy makes the tragedy; Iago will be 
satisfied if, in his easy, improvising way, 
he can strike the chord of Othello’s jeal- 
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ousy. A passion the very nature of which 
is to entangle itself round a number of 
victims, readily lends itself to such a de- 
vice as that which we have been consid- 
ering. Othello is made jealous; he is 
jealous of his wife, and he is jealous of 
her with Cassio. It is in the nature of 
the passion that there should here be 
three victims. But the passion reflects 
itself. Roderigo, too, is jealous; Iago is 
jealous; Bianca is jealous for one mo- 
ment; Emilia begins to be filled with that 
suspicion which is but jealousy in other 
form. Ona subject so apparently suited 
for fugual elaboration we might expect to 
find a composition intricate and complex, 
with a highly developed harmony of parts. 
We do not find this. We find the subject 
filtering into other parts besides the prin- 
cipal, but jealousy in the drama is almost 
a solo. In the others it is merely inci- 
dental; in Othello alone does it become a 
passion penetrating and absorbing his 
whole nature. There is a prelude in the 
first act: faint sounds of the theme are 
heard when lago is playing upon the sim- 
ple instrument, Roderigo; and one of the 
final notes of the Moor’s jealousy is struck 
in Brabantio’s mistrust ; — 


Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see ; 
_ She has deceived her father, and may thee. 


Almost parallel to the “ drops of blood ” 
in Macbeth, but with the significance of 
a cause instead of an effect, is the three- 
fold repetition of the scene with the straw- 
berry handkerchief. It does triple work 
—with Othello, with Bianca, and with 
Emilia. Othello would say, “ Thou hast 
given it tosome man!” Bianca says, — 


O Cassio, whence came this? 
This is some token from a newer friend. 


Emilia first asks, — 


What will you do with ’t, that you’ve been so 
earnest 
To have me filch it? 


and at last, learning her husband’s vil- 
lany, — 
May his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grainaday!... 
O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief thou 
speak’st of 
I found by fortune and did give my husband. 


Similarly Cassio, suing Desdemona to 
make intercession for him, does, in deeper 
sense than Desdemona thinks, “leave 
part of his grief with her to share with 
him.” 

Hurt? ay, past all surgery. I have lost the 
immortal part of myself and what remains is 
bestial. My reputation, Iago, my reputation ! 
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Pitiful and guileless, Desdemona takes 
up his cry, and pleading for him who has 
lost his reputation, she pleads away her 
own. Emilia is blamed, as Desdemona is 
blamed ; and Cassio, innocent with Des- 
demona, is guilty with Bianca. There is 
further a peculiarly refined instance of 
this same characteristic of Shakespeare’s 
work in the likeness and unlikeness of 
Desdemona and Bianca — both insulted 
for the same guilt, Cassio’s kisses on their 
lips ; the innocence of the long-time friend 
that can recall the wooing days when 
Cassio bore love messages for her re- 
fracted in the passion of the mistress 
whose word is: — 


And I was going to your lodging, Cassio. 

What, keep a week away? seven days and 
nights? 

Eightscore eight hours? and lovers’ absent 
hours, 

More tedious than the dial eightscore times ! 


While the faithfulness of the ideal wife, 
who is true even in her “immortal false- 
hoods,” reflects itself in the wifely fidelity 
and tenderness of her whose cry utters 
the whole heart of womanhood : — 


O Cassio, my dear Cassio — 
Alas! he faints: O Cassio, Cassio, Cassio ! 


“ Lear” is a drama wherein we see the 
ties of nature broken by nature’s self; 
wives that have chosen them husbands 
and go down as rivals into the stews of 
lust after another; daughters in whose 
mouths the words of filial love breathe 
corruption; a son who claims nature as 
his goddess, and reveals nature working 
in his heart like a cancer. The feature 
hitherto spoken of is more characteristic 
of this than of any other tragedy of the 
four. Lear’s case is repeated in Glouces- 
ter’s. The two old men, like one another 
in their divided offspring, and united by 
the bond of nature’s cruelty, are further 
linked together by the manner of their 
suffering and of their passing away. Both 
are brought to the doors of madness; 
Lear enters. They die, each embracing 
the child he has wronged. Lear’s last 
words, with his “Pray you, undo this 
button ; thank you, sir,” bring up before 
us Gloucester’s end, when 


his flawed heart 
Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. 


So Goneril and Regan reappear in Ed- 
mund, Cordelia is found again in Edgar. 
Filial ingratitude and filial fidelity are re- 
fracted from Lear’s children to Glouces- 
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ter’s, and in either case the true heart is 
smitten and driven away, while the false 
establishes itself, and by its success brings 
round the retribution. 

But the illustration of this fugual play 
is not confined to the palpable parallel be- 
tween Lear and his children and Glouces- 
ter and his children. There is more than 
an elaborate parallel; there is the same 
subtlety of changes in the detail, and the 
same daring intricacies of harmony already 
noticed as characteristic of ‘ Twelfth 
Night” and of “ Hamlet.” Edgar, driven 
from his father’s mistaken anger, is not a 
mere counterpart of Cordelia, more than 
Edmund is of the two dragonesses. The 
counterpart of Edgar’s disownment is the 
curse upon Cordelia, but it is also Kent’s 
banishment; and the loyalty which brings 
back Kent to follow and guard his old 
master under disguise is a mutation of the 
same loyalty ihat makes Edgar an un- 
known guide and guardian to his blinded 
father. Edgar, too, first joins the com- 
pany of Lear upon the heath, and furnishes 
the fourth of a strange quartette — Lear, 
once folly in the guise of wisdom, and now 
realizing wisdom as he approaches mad- 
ness ; the Fool, always wisdom in motley ; 
Edgar himself, whose words have neither 
wisdom nor pretence of it, but whose pre- 
tended madness repeats with a difference 
the real malady of Lear; and Kent, who 
is Lear’s first voice of warning come back 
to him, whose disguise repeats the dis- 
guise of Edgar, and whose fidelity repeats 
in other tone the fidelity of the fool. 

There is a flaw in “Lear.” In this 
tragedy, as in no other of Shakespeare, 
have we characters tending to lose the 
vivid and individual emphasis of their 
personality in characteristics. The twist 
of nature in the two daughters and in Ed- 
mund is so abnormal, and their ingrati- 
tude strikes us with such a dead chill, that 
their persons half melt from their individ- 
ual limning, while their ingratitude starts 
out with almost the circumstantial force 
of a personality. There are touches which 
redeem these beings to a humanity that is 
past redemption, which, while they are the 
last strokes added to confirm them as 
utterly lost, at the same time assure us 
that these creatures certainly lived, though 
never others lived like them; still we 
seem at times to be moving in a world 
where evil influences have but assumed a 
human form. The fault is partly due to 
this very practice of Shakespeare’s, of 
producing an emphasized impression by 
ringing the changes upon single concepts. 
In all the other dramas we have noticed, 
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the device has been completely success- 
ful; here it is only not a failure. 

Glancing again at these four tragedies, 
we observe that while each of the four 
impresses us differently from the others, 
and while each of the four has large di- 
versity within itself, yet the total impres- 
sion of each is not only of a unity amid 
diversity, but of a unity towards which 
this diversity converges, an impression of 
unity which this very diversity helps to 
produce. Shakespeare’s tragedies are 
something more than studies upon the 
deep things of life and love and death; 
they are works of art, and as works of art 
they have and are intended to have an 
zesthetic value. Each of these four might 
almost be said to have its own ground 
color. In “Hamlet” the ghastly moon- 
light and the ashen hues of the ghost 
suffuse the whole play; ‘“ Macbeth” is 
reddened throughout with the flare of the 
witches’ caldron-fire. Be that as it may, 
the diversity in “ Hamlet,” for example, 
is as sympathetically as it is instinctively 
selected with a view to the whole, and the 
impression left is of an artistic harmony. 
The ghost, Ophelia and Polonius, the 
players, the gravediggers and Yorick, 
Laertes and Horatio, combined with the 
artist’s infallible touch, are all in place 
here as they would be nowhere else. 
Yorick would have marred “Lear” as 
much as the fool would have marred 
Hamlet. The ghost and the witches have 
each the only place they can occupy. 

Now the device of which I have been 
speaking plays a double part with regard 
to this artistic effect; on the one hand it 
helps to produce the impression of unity, 
and on the other it deepens the esthetic 
impression. So far from assisting the 
artist towards a more lifelike delineation, 
the device, if employed by hands unsure 
of large mastery, or unskilled in the stroke, 
would altogether mar the work by pre- 
senting us mere ineffective duplicates or 
tedious repetitions. It is not a device 
that one of our modern playwrights could 
use with impunity; but Shakespeare, who 
deals neither in types nor in portraits, but 
in creations, can utilize a single idea with 
all the variety of nature, and without fall- 
ing into a vapid monotony can employ 
this single idea so as to impart an artistic 
unity and produce a thrice emphasized 
artistic impression. Not only is the de- 
vice similar to the method employed in 
the elaboration of a fugue, but its impres- 
sion is exactly the impression which a 
fugue leaves. 

Joun G. Dow. 
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OSLA’S WEDDING, 


A SHETLAND SKETCH, 


CHAPTER I. 


To one whose memory can go back 

half a century or thereby, and who knows 
what Shetland then was, that period seems 
fairly to merit being called “the olden 
time.’ These remote islands of the north- 
ern sea were then almost completely iso- 
lated from intercourse with the busy world, 
and little known. Most people had a 
hazy idea of their being in some way con- 
nected with Skye or the outer Hebrides! 
Scarcely any tourists ever thought of 
visiting them, and for the very good rea- 
son that if any venturesome explorer suc- 
ceeded in penetrating so far into the wild 
and stormy north, the chances were he 
would become an involuntary prisoner, 
and it would be weeks, or possibly months, 
before he got an opportunity of finding 
his way back again. Mails were brought 
from the south at irregular intervals by a 
small sloop, which made six or seven 
voyages in the year from the Scotch coast. 
A letter sometimes took two or three 
months to reach its destination in Edin- 
burgh or London. There were no roads, 
and of course no wheeled vehicles — 
‘scarcely even a cart—anywhere. The 
only interinsular communication was by 
small, open boat, when occasion required. 
The hardy, stout-hearted islanders — de- 
scendants of the grand old Norse vikings 
— plied their dangerous: avocation of fish- 
ermen in their tiny, undecked, six-oared 
boats during the three months of summer, 
and drew from ocean’s depths their preca- 
rious but on the whole not insufficient 
subsistence. There was scarcely any 
trade, properly so called; almost the only 
exports were dried salt fish, oil, kelp, a 
little butter, and the coarser kinds of hos- 
iery; and the imports, salt, wood for boat- 
building, a few cargoes of coal, a very 
moderate quantity of meal in bad seasons, 
and groceries. Very few ships of any 
kind were, therefore, ever seen amongst 
the islands. Occasionally, a storm-tossed 
bark or brig, short of provisions, would 
seek shelter and replenishing of her ex- 
hausted stores in some land-locked vwoe, 
or a Dutch fishing-buss slip in, to disbur- 
den herself of a few hundred pounds of 
tobacco and a few kegs of gin, without 
leave or fear of his Majesty’s custom- 
house authorities. 

Now, regular communication is kept up 
between Leith and Lerwick by large, pow- 
erful steamers, thrice a week in summer, 


and twice a week in winter; and between 
Lerwick and the north isles of Shetland 
by a good-sized steamer twice a week in 
summer, and once in winter; and tele- 
graph wires connect the south with Ler- 
wick, and reach as far north as Harolds- 
wick, in Unst, the most northerly of the 
group. There are now excellent roads 
from end to end of the principal island, 
called Mainland, and across the islands of 
Yell and Unst. Gigs and phaetons and 
other wheeled vehicles are numerous, even 
bicycles and tricycles are occasionally to 
be seen; and crowds of tourists annually 
visit the islands. Within the last few 
years, fleets of fishing vessels and many 
thousands of fishermen, fishcurers, coop- 
ers, and gippers from Fraserburgh, Peter- 
head, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, spend 
six months of the year on the coast, vig- 
orously prosecuting the ling and herring 
fishings. Large curing stations, landing 
stages, jetties, warehouses, and fisher- 
men’s cottages have been erected all round 
the coast, chiefly at Lerwick, Scalloway, 
Whalsay, Mid Yell, Uyea Sound, and 
Balta Sound. Great numbers of steam- 
ers and sailing vessels are constantly com- 
ing and going. Cargoes of ice are brought 
from Norway. Large quantities of fresh 
fish, kippered herrings, and smoked had- 
docks are forwarded to the southern mar- 
kets, besides dried ling and cod and salt 
herring, so that it does not seem too much 
to say in regard to those commodities, 
that Shetland promises in the near future 
to become a great fishing industry of the 
country. 

Half a century ago, agriculture was car- 
ried on in the most primitive fashion. 
The fisherman-crofter turned over the 
soil with a small spade, and covered the 
seed with a rude harrow of his own mak- 
ing — a light square of wood into which a 
few big nails were driven — which he 
himself or some member of his family 
drew over the fields with a rope. The 
prices of all native commodities were 
ridiculously low. You could purchase a 
good pony or cow at from twenty to forty 
shillings; a good sheep of the native breed 
from two to four shillings; and a lamb as 
low as one shilling, or even less. Geese 
were from eightpence to tenpence each ; 
chickens and fowls from fourpence to ten- 
pence a pair; and eggs three-halfpence to 
twopence a dozen. Now, there are in the 
islands many good-sized arable and sheep 
farms, cultivated and managed according 
to the Scotch system. Excellent crops 
| of turnips, oats, bear, and hay are raised; 
| improved breeds of store cattle and sheep 
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have been introduced, and large numbers 
are annually exported, and fetch prices in 
the southern markets equal to those of 
animals of their class bred and reared in 
any other part of Scotland; and the prices 
of other articles above mentioned have 
risen proportionally since those markets 
have become accessible. A man’s wages 
used to be tenpence to one shilling a day, 
and a woman’s fourpence to sixpence; 
and the wages of domestic servants were 
twenty-five to thirty shillings a year. 
Now they all approximate to those in the 
south. 

Further, many of the old, and in some 
respects very peculiar social customs, 
which had come down from the remote 
times before the islands were annexed to 
the Scottish crown, have passed, or are 
fast passing away. Altogether, modern 
enterprise and material progress have 
nowhere made more rapid advancement 
or effected more striking changes than 
in those “melancholy isles of furthest 
Thule.” 


Osla Manson was an exceedingly pret- 
ty, bright, blue-eyed girl, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Magnus Anderson, an active, well- 
to-do fisherman. All his children were, 
of course, Mansons.* When about four- 
teen years of age, Osla had come to our 
house in the capacity of alittle nursemaid, 
but as she grew older had been promoted 
to be housemaid ; and a tidy, clever, faith- 
ful servant she had proved, greatly liked 
and trusted, as she well deserved to be, by 
all our family. She had not a few suitors 
amongst the young fishermen; but al- 
though many of them were regarded as 
eligible, she was in no hurry to enter into 
the state of matrimony. She was decid- 
edly fastidious, and just a little bit coquet- 
tish, and the young fellows found that her 
heart and hand were not to be won quite 
so easily as perhaps they had imagined. 
Amongst her numerous lovers, she greatly 
preferred Ned Winwick ; nay, she did not 
deny that she even liked him, but said she 
did not think she liked him well enough to 
marry him, and so, without point-blank 


* Fifty years ago the ancient custom of Shetland in 
regard to the use of patronymics was still quite com- 
mon, although not universal. Children did not usually 
adopt their father’s surname, but his Christian name 
converted into a surname. Thus all the children of 
Henry ‘Thomson would be Hendersons ; and supposing 
their Christian names to be James, Andrew, Magnus, 
Peter, Bartel, their children in turn would be J amesons, 
Andersons, Mansons, Petersons, or Bartelsons ‘This 
oid custom has now almost entirely disappeared. It 
may be added that married women very rarely took 
their husband’s name, but bore to the end of their days 
their own maiden name. 
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repulsing his suit, she had always put him 
off with one excuse or another. When 
Ned was a boy of twelve, his father had 
been drowned in Davis Strait. His wid- 
owed mother and her six children, of 
whom Ned was the eldest, had, by the 
kindness of the laird, been allowed to re- 
main in their croft at little more than a 
nominal rent, paid from some small sav- 
ings left by the poor drowned sailor. The 
neighbors — always remarkably kind and 
helpful to widows and orphans whom a 
sudden calamity at sea had bereft of their 
breadwinner —assisted to cultivate the 
little fields of oats and potatoes, and lib- 
erally supplied the family with fish. Ned 
was employed as a “ beach-boy” in the 
work of curing and drying fish during the 
summer months; and in winter he was 
very active in catching piltacks and sil- 
lacks (young of the saithe), which swarm 
in the bays and along the coast every- 
where, and are the most unsophisticated 
of fish, though withal wholesome and nu- 
tritious food. And so the family strug- 
gled on bravely, till Ned was old enough 
to be taken as a junior hand in a fishing- 
beat. He had then grown to be a big, 
strong, active lad, bright and obliging, and 
a great favorite with every one. His good- 
ness and devotion to his mother and the 
younger members of the family, to whom 
he became principal breadwinner, won for 
him universal sympathy and admiration ; 
and soit happened that at an unusually 
early age he became skipper of a fishing- 
boat, and one of the most enterprising and 
successful fishermen in the island. At 
the time our little story commences, Ned 
was twenty-five years of age, and his 
sweetheart, Osla, twenty-two. 

One morning, all the fishing-boats, after 
hauling their lines, had been overtaken far 
out at sea by a violent storm. Osla’s fa- 
ther’s boat and Ned’s were in close prox- 
imity, when, with close-reefed sails — 
Anderson’s boat leading —they bore up 
forthe land. Suddenly, when on the crest 
of a mighty wave, a fiercer blast than usual 
stuck the foremost boat; mast and sail 
went by the board, and the next wave 
swept over her with resistless fury. Ned 
saw it all. 

* Ready to lower away the sail, Jamie,” 
he cried to the second hand, who held the 
sheets; “and you, lad, stand by your 
oars.” 

“It’s useless, Ned,” said Jamie: “ we 
can’t save any of them; and to stop in 
such a storm and sea is madness.” 

“For your life! do as I tell you, all; it 
may be our turn to-morrow,” said the in- 
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trepid and noble-hearted young skipper 
sternly, and with a gleam in his eye that 
meant he wou/d be obeyed. Ina moment 
more they could see the swamped boat 
bottom up, with one man, whom they 
readily recognized to be Osla’s father, 
holding on for dear life to the keel. In- 
stantly, Ned put down his helm, and his 
buoyant little skiff luffed up and breasted 
the sea gallantly not more than a hundred 
yards right to windward of the wreck. 

“Haul down, Jamie,” shouted Ned. 
“And you, lads, keep her head in the 
wind’s eye. Now, Jamie!” he added as 
soon as the sail was gathered in, “ the liv- 
ers! Crop some livers. Quick, quick!” 

His orders were promptly obeyed. 
Jamie’s ready knife ripped up several of 
the newly caught ling; the livers were 
torn out, crushed in his hand, and thrown 
overboard on all sides; and the great 
waves became smooth and their high 
crests ccased to break. Meantime, Ned 
seized one of the fishing-buoys —an_ in- 
flated sheepskin, to which a long line was 
attached — and threw it overboard. The 
tearing wind carried the light messenger 
on its errand of rescue fast to leeward. 
The poor castaway apprehended the situ- 
ation at a glance, caught the buoy, which 
was skilfully guided to his very hand, gave 
two turns and a hitch of the line round his 
arms, lest he should lose consciousness — 
for, like most Shetland fishermen, he 
could not swim a stroke — and the next 
instant he was being hauled through the 
water, and was soon on board Ned’s boat. 
He was the only man of the ill-fated crew 
that was saved; the others had disap- 
peared beneath the waves. Ned set sail 
once more, and reached land in safety. 

Strange to say, he did not pay Osla a 
visit for more than a fortnight after this, 
and when at last he did come, she re- 
proached him gently. “Why didn’t you 
come to see me all this time, Ned? I 
wanted so much to thank you for your 
brave conduct in saving my father’s life, 
yon dreadful morning. The whole island 
is ringing with it.” 

“1 didn’t want you to thank me,” Ned 
replied. “I did no more than Magnus 
would have done for me, if I had been in 
his place and he in mine.” 

Then Osla broke down, and sobbed in 
an incoherent, half-hysterical manner, a 
very natural and pardonable proceeding 
on her part, in the circumstances, but one 
which Ned did not understand ; but, brave 
lad as he was, he was also very soft- 
hearted, and Osla’s tears made him feel 
very sorry for her and very unhappy; so 
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he did his best, in a kind, manly way, to 
soothe her, and not without success; and 
somehow, before they parted they had dis- 
covered and acknowledged that they were 
very dear to each other. Shortly after 
this, it was all settled that as soon as the 
proper season arrived, they should be 
married. The proper season is the dead 
of winter, and very seldom does a Shet- 
land marriage take place at any other time 
of the year. 

Osla with many tears gave her mistress 
notice, protesting she would not have left 
for any one but Ned; but he was such a 
dear lad, the best and bravest and bon- 
niest lad in the island, and had saved her 
father’s life at the risk of his own, she 
couldn’t do otherwise than marry him 
when he had asked her and said it would 
make him so happy; and she hoped her 
mistress, who had always been so kind to 
her, would not think her ungrateful. Of 
course her mistress told her she was do- 
ing quite the right thing. Osla returned 
to her father’s house at the term, and the 
wedding was fixed to take place about 
Yuletime. 

The “ wedding needs,” as the humble 
trousseau of a Shetland bride is called, 
had, according to the invariable practice, 
unless amongst the very poorest, to be 
fetched from Lerwick, the little metropolis 
of the islands, a distance of fifty miles. 
The custom was for the bride and bride- 
groom, accompanied by a married female 
relative of the bride’s, to go to Lerwick by 
boat to make the necessary purchases. 
There was never any lack of neighbors 
ready to man the boat at no charge to the 
happy couple. It was always the slack 
season of the year. Little or nothing was 
doing, and the young fellows regarded it 
as a very pleasant trip, and an honor to 
escort a bride and bridegroom on such an 
errand. Sometimes several couples would 
club together and go.in one boat. Usu- 
ally they would be about a week or ten 
days away; but sometimes, if the weather 
was boisterous — by no means a rare oc- 
currence in those high latitudes and in the 
dead of winter — they would be detained 
two or three weeks. Often, if the wind 
were contrary, the passage to or from 
Lerwick could not be made in one day; 
and I have known a bridal party com- 
pelled by stress of weather to land in some 
voe half-way, and there to remain storm- 
stayed for several days. These, however, 
were by no means unpleasant contre- 
temps, but. rather the reverse. The voy- 
agers were always kindly received and 
hospitably- entertained. Little festive 
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gatherings would be extemporized in 
honor of the involuntary guests, and noth- 
ing in the way of payment was expected ; 
indeed, it would have been regarded as 
an affront little short of an insult to have 
offered it. 

Towards the end of December, Ned’s 
boat was launched from the Noost, her 
snug winter quarters behind the beach. 
The party consisted of Ned, Osla, a mar- 
ried aunt of hers, sister of her mother, 
said aunt’s husband, and four young fish- 
ermen. Osla and her aunt —the latter 
swelling with importance, and even sol- 
emn, under a consciousness of the tremen- 
dous responsibility which, at Osla’s 
earnest request, but with some slight show 
of reluctance, she had undertaken — were 
snugly and comfortably ensconced in the 
stern-sheets amongst abundance of straw; 
and amid the ringing cheers and good 
wishes of a crowd of friends and neigh- 
bors, who gathered on the beach to see 
them off, they set sail for Lerwick. The 
voyage was prosperous, and in ten days 
the party returned. Immediately there- 
after, preparations and arrangements for 
the wedding commenced. Osla’s father 
was the younger son of a small udaller, 
and was not a little proud of it. He was 


also a thoroughgoing and uncompromis- 


ing conservative, and a great stickler for 
all the old customs which had come down 
from his Scandinavian forebears. He was 
determined, therefore, that on this auspi- 
cious occasion everything should be con- 
ducted in what he regarded as strictly 
proper form. “ My bairn,” said he, “is a 
guid lass and a bonny, and nane shall hae 
it to say her wedding was a puir or shabby 
ane. She is marryin’ a lad worthy o’ 
her; an’it’s no me that’ll haud back frae 
shawin’ a’ kindness and honor to my 
dochter and the man that saved my life.” 

The reader will understand, therefore, 
that what follows is the description of a 
Shetland wedding as it used to be kept 
half a century ago amongst well-to-do fish- 
ermen. 


CHAPTER II. 

THURSDAY is invariably the wedding 
day in Shetland —at least it used to be — 
and the previous Saturday is called the 
“contract ” day, when there are some mild 
festivities at the house of the bride’s 
father. In the afternoon of this day, Ned 
and his best man proceeded to the session 
clerk to give in the names for due procla- 
mation of banns on Sunday, returning to 
Magnus’s house, where a few mutual 
friends, mostly relations, met and spent 
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some pleasant hours in the evening, but 
without: encroaching on the sanctity of 
the day of rest. Although the term 
“contract ” was applied to these Saturday 
proceedings as a whole, there was never 
anything of the nature of a marriage con- 
tract, as usually understood; but these 
preliminaries were regarded as a sort 
of public and formal betrothal, almost 
amounting in themselves to a marriage. 

On Sunday, due proclamation was made, 
as always, immediately before divine ser- 
vice commenced; and if any person or 
persons had any objections why these 
two, Edward Winwick and Osla Manson, 
should not be lawfully joined together in 
matrimony, they were then and there chal- 
lenged to declare the same, or forever 
after hold their peace. A few minutes 
afterwards, when the service had fairly 
begun—for it would have been con- 
sidered very unseemly and unlucky to be 
present while the proclamation was being 
made, and dreadfully bad form not to have 
been in church at all — Ned and his best 
man appeared in church, each carrying, 
as always a sine gud non on such occa- 
sions, no matter what the state of the 
weather, an enormous brand-new cotton 
umbrella. Osla of course remained at 
her father’s house, to which the two lads 
repaired after service, and had dinner, re- 
turning to their own homes at very proper 
hours. 

On Monday morning the bridegroom 
arrived at the bride’s home; and the pair, 
as the custom was, sallied forth arm in 
arm to bid the guests to the wedding. In 
this part of the proceedings, if to the invi- 
tation it was added that it was to be “a 
free wedding,” that was regarded as the 
handsome and liberal thing, and meant 
that the bride’s father provided everything 
for the entertainment. But if nothing of 
the sort was said, then it was expected, 
and quite understood, that the young men 
— only the young and unmarried men — 
would bring with them each a bottle of 
whiskey. Need it be said that in Osla’s 
case the invitation was to a “free wed- 
ding?” 

On Thursday before daybreak, the un- 
married contingent of the wedding guests 
assembled at Magnus’s snug cottage, 
where they had breakfast, and thereafter 
proceeded to the church. With the excep- 
tion of a single couple, who were tech- 
nically the “ married man” and “ married 
woman” —the former a relative of the 
bride, the Jatter of the bridegroom, but 
never any of the parents of either — only 
the young people, lads and lassies, ever 
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went to church on these occasions. On the 
way thither, the “married man ™ led the 
bride, and the bridegroom took the “ mar- 
ried woman.” Returning, the bridegroom 
of course took his wife, and the married 
man and married woman marched in com- 
pany; and all the others going and re- 
turning, always arm-in-arm, were coupled 
according to their choice or predilections ; 
but once paired, as they were on starting 
for church, each lad stuck to his lass as 
his special charge throughout the whole 
festivities with the most praiseworthy de- 
votion and constancy, very rarely even 
dancing with any one else. A younger 
brother of Osla’s acted as “ gunner,” al- 
ways an important official on such oc- 
casions. Armed with an old flint-lock 
musket, he kept blazing away blank shots 
at intervals as the company tramped mer- 
rily over the roadless hills. Arrived at 
the church, the musket was left outside at 
the door, and the party trooped in and 
took their places in front of the com- 
munion table, where the minister was 
already waiting. The simple ceremony 
over, the bridegroom and best man pulled 
out their brand-new snuff-boxes and 
handed them round, first of all to the min- 
ister. Also the best man produced and 
handed to the girls a second box, filled 
with very minute caraway comfits, into 
which each lass gingerly dipped the tip of 
her tongue, and abstracted for her delec- 
tation whatever of the contents might 
chance to stick thereto. It would have 
been contrary to allimmemorial precedent 
not to have been provided with these snuff 
and comfit boxes. Then a whiskey bottle 
was produced and the health of the newly 
married coupledrunk. A Shetland bride’s 
gown was almost always of cobury, gray, 
brown, or purple. Osla had chosen sober 
gray. A light cream-colored shaw] round 
her shoulders, a large net cap, busked with 
an enormous quantity of narrow ribbons 
of all shades of color, like a gaudy floral 
crown, white woollen home-made stock- 
ings, and low leather shoes, completed 
her attire. Anything in the shape of a 
bonnet would have been utterly out of 
place, and never formed part of the get-up 
ot a Shetland bride. 

The parish school stood at a short dis- 
tance from the church, and the boys, as 
usual on such occasions, had asked and 
obtained a half-holiday to see the wed- 
ding party. Emerging from the church, 
the gay company was saiuted with vocif- 
erous cheers. The gunner fired off his 
piece in acknowledgment; the biggest 
schoolboy sent a football high ia air; and 
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round and round the wedding party for a 
mile or two of the walk homeward, the 
urchins kept up the ball-playing, racing 
and shouting like mad. The correct thing 
was for the bridegroom to give a new 
football to the schoolboys, or a shilling in 
lieu of one. If the latter, it was at once 
presented to the bride, and the greatest 
care was then taken that the old ball 
should be kept going, but never fall 
amongst the company. But if the nig- 
gardly bridegroom failed in this customary 
courtesy of a new ball or shilling, the in- 
evitable consequence was that the ball 
was mercilessly and persistently played 
amongst the party, to the great damage 
of the girls’ fineries. Ned, popular with 
every one, and of a most kindly and sym- 
pathetic nature, not only gave the shilling, 
but presented a new ball as well, which 
he had himself made a few days previous- 
ly. His best man carried it in his pocket, 
of course in a perfectiy limp condition; 
but as soon as the party had fairly started 
from the church, he inflated it to its full 
dimensions from a pair of lusty lungs, and 
handed it to the bridegroom. Ned then 
stepped forward, and with one vigorous 
kick sent the ball high aloft and amongst 
the delighted boys, who rent the air with 
exultant shouts! “Hurrah for the bride 
and bridegroom! Good luck to them. 
Hurrah, hurrah!” 

Meantime, the married friends and 
neighbors who had been invited had as- 
sembled at Magnus’s house. These, 
headed by the bride’s father and mother, 
met the newly married couple, and the 
young people their attendants, on their 
arrival from church. The bride’s mother 
stepped forward with the bridescake —a 
large oatmeal cake, baked with butter, 
sugar, and caraway seeds. This she 
broke over the bride’s head before cross- 
ing the threshold, and distributed amongst 
the guests; the father meanwhile handing 
drams all round. Healths were drunk 
according to the invariable formula: 
‘“‘ Here’s to the bride and bridegroom and 
company.” 

Dinner speedily followed. A Shetland 
fisherman’s cottage usually consists of two 
apartments, the “but-end” or kitchen, 
where all the family live and take their’ 
meals, and where the older children sleep; 
and the *“ ben-end,” where the heads of the 
family and any young children there may 
be sleep in the two “box beds” against 
the wall. Magnus’s house, as became an 


| udaller’s son, was provided with an addi- 
|tional small room. Dinner was a most 
, substantial, I should say, ponderous affair. 
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The good things consisted of barley broth, 
smoked mutton, pork ham, fresh and 
smoked geese, all boiled — nothing was 
ever roasted —oatmeal cakes, bearmeal 
bannocks, “ burstin brunnies,” and a few 
biscuits. Neither fish of any kind nor 
potatoes were ever produced at a wedding. 
(I should explain, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated reader, that “burstin” is a 
kind of meal made from oats or bear — 
the latter a coarse kind of barley — highly 
dried in a kettle over the fire and ground 
very fine in a hand-mill; and “ burstin 
brunnies” are round thick cakes made of 
this meal, with or without the addition of 
butter, and baked on a gridiron over a 
peat-fire.) 

The arrangement of the guests was pe- 
culiar, but strictly according to custom. 
Dinner was served to those who had been 
at church in the but-end. About the mid- 
dle of the table on one side — for there 
was no head or foot —sat the married 
man, bridegroom, best man, and general 
company of young men; on the opposite 
side sat the married woman, bride, best 
maid, and general company of unmarried 
women. “The auld folk” —as all the 
married guests were irreverently called — 
had dinner in the ben-end, and all were 
served by Magnus and his wife. Drams 
were occasionally handed round, and 
sparingly partaken of; indeed, there was 
nothing approaching to the slightest ex- 
cess throughout the wedding festivities. 
But Shetlanders, I am proud to say, have 
always been an eminently temperate peo- 
ple; and at the many weddings I have 
been a guest, I have never seen any one 
forget himself by over-indulgence in drink. 

Dinner over, the tables and their con- 
tents were quickly cleared away, the floor 
swept, and dancing commenced in the 
but-end. Frzdie, the best fiddler in the 
island — and a first-rate one he was, genial 
withal, a prime favorite, and always in 
great request at weddings or other merry- 
makings — had, as a matter of course, 
been invited. On the top of a huge sea- 
man’s chest in a corner, a chair was set, 
and here Fradie took his place. Before 
commencing the hot and highly fatiguing 
work of the evening, the men disincum- 
bered themselves of their coats, and the 
ball began with what is termed a “ sixum 
reel,” which is made up of three couples. 
This is always the most common and 
popular dance amongst Shetlanders. The 
figure of the reel is somewhat peculiar, 
but simple and graceful. As to “steps,” 
when the dancers set to their partners, 
they were conspicuous by their absence; 
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each dancer had a style and steps of his 
own and her own. Sixum, foursum, and 
threesum reels, and an occasional country- 
dance, were engaged in with unflagging 
energy and enthusiasm tili tea-time. 
Round dances were utterly unknown. Tea 
was served about seven o’clock, and then 
dancing was renewed with no diminution 
of spirit. 

About nine o’clock a distant shot was 
heard. “Grulacks!” (Shetlandic for 
guisers or maskers) “ Grulacks !” was the 
cry; and the dance in progress was in- 
stantly stopped in mid career. The gun- 
ner flew for his old musket and fired off 
the shot of welcome, without which the 
grulacks would not have approached the 
house. Presently, six men entered, clad 
in most fantastic garb, which thoroughly 
disguised them. Some wore a rude straw 
tunic, reaching to the knee; some a short 
petticoat; each had a white or striped 
cotton shirt over his coat; and a gigantic 
high peaked straw hat, liberally trimmed 
with festoons of narrow ribbon of various 
colors, adorned his head; while a thin 
handkerchief concealed his face, but did 
not blindfold him; and in his hand he 
carried a stout stick at least four feet 
long. The skudler, or chief of the band 
of grulacks, is distinguished from the oth- 
ers by the more gaudy and elaborate dec- 
orations of his head-dress. Welcomed by 
the friendly shot, these strangely attired 
maskers stepped boldly forward and ap- 
propriated the middle space of the kitchen 
floor, flourishing their sticks and striking 
the floor with them, and snorting and 
grunting in a manner peculiar to grulacks 
and pigs, but saying never a word. Pres- 
ently, Fradie struck up the lively strains 
of the * Foola Reel,” and they danced, first 
by themselves, and then for an hour with 
the girls. Then they discovered them- 
selves, had some very substantial refresh- 
ments, and departed. All weddings were 
not graced by a visit of grulacks. It was 
meant as a very special mark of honor 
and respect. About midnight the guests 
had supper ; and then the married portion 
of the company sped their way to their 
respective homes, but the young people 
kept up the dancing for two or three hours 
longer. 

The time for bidding the bride good- 
night had now arrived, and as each young 
man stepped forward to offer his felicita- 
tions, he pulled out his purse, and in the 
most ostentatious manner presented her 
with a small sum of money varying from 
one to three shillings. These were the 
only marriage presents going, or usual on 
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similar occasions, and they were always 
graciously accepted. It would have been 
regarded as an affront to refuse. 

It might be supposed that now the wed- 
ding party would finally separate. By no 
means. The correct thing in those days 
was to keep up the festivities till Saturday 
night, and Magnus Anderson was the last 
man in the island to depart one jot from 
old custom. Accordingly accommodation 
was provided for the young people who 
had come from any considerable distance ; 
others went to their own homes; but all 
again put in an appearance at daybreak 
on Friday morning; and during this day 
and Saturday, the feasting and fun con- 
tinued with unflagging spirit. The lads 
played games at football during the few 
hours o: daylight, and the evenings were 
spent in dancing and games. On.Satur- 
day evening the wedding party at last 
broke up; but all met again at church on 
Sunday, when the newly married couple 
were “kirkit.” Ned and Osla walked into 
the church arm-in-arm and took their 
places, supported by the entire wedding 
party, the lads and lasses, however, in 
separate pews, according to the custom of 
those days. 

Ned and Osla still survive, a fine old 
couple, hale and hearty. Their married 
life has been happy and prosperous. They 
have brought up a large family of sons 
and daughters, most of whom are married. 
Their eldest son is the popular captain of 
a large steamer, whereat the “ auld folk” 
are naturally not a little proud. Their 
grandchildren, too, are numerous; and 
Osla is full of hope that if her eldest 
daughter’s daughter—who is also her 
own namesake, and has always been her 
special “ pet lamb ”’— has the good sense 
to accept the steady, handsome fisher-lad 
who wants to make her his wife, she may 
live to be a great-grandmother. 





From The Leisure Hour. 
CONCERNING SOME STRANGE HISTORIC 
DOUBTS. 

WHEN Horace Walpole wrote his “ His- 
toric Doubts on the Life and Reign of 
Richard the Third,” he perhaps little 
knew upon what an interesting field of 
varied observation he was entering, and 
of what a variety of suggestions in many 
departments of history his scepticisms 
might be the anticipation. We shall sup- 
pose that most of our readers are well 
acquainted with Walpole’s little work. It 
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is, in fact, a vindication of Richard, and 
an exceedingly plausible vindication too, 
from the imputation of the many hideous 
crimes which attach to his memory. There 
can be no doubt that he has suffered much 
at the hands of a certain Will Shake- 
speare, who was probably not superior to 
Lancastrian prejudices which found their 
triumph and splendor in the overthrow 
of Richard and the house of York at 
Bosworth. One thing is very certain, 
tradition has represented Richard as ex- 
ceedingly ugly, uncouth, and humpbacked. 
The great probability is, from even con- 
temporaneous evidence, that if one shoul- 
der were elevated above the other he was 
iyet, without doubt, one of the most hand- 
some men of his time. Walpole shows, 
in a very succinct and plausible manner, 
that there may be as much to be said for 
his character as for his person. He very 
truly remarks, “ There is a kind of literary 
superstition which men are apt to contract 
from habit, and which makes them look 
on any attempt towards shaking their be- 
lief in any established characters — no 
matter whether good or bad — as a sort of 
profanation.” And then, after some in- 
teresting words, he inquires: “ Does an- 
tiquity consecrate darkness? Does a lie 
become venerable from its age?” 

But we shall not follow Horace Wal- 
pole through his interesting vindication 
further than to say there is most evidently 
a good deal to be said for Perkyn War- 
beck. There was, however, a story of 
which probably Horace Walpole knew 
nothing, and which his odd mind — al- 
ways on the look-out for circumstances 
startling and strange — would have been 
glad to know; it adds another to the his- 
toric doubts gathering round Richard IIL., 
and the story, as we have it, certainly puts 
his character in an amiable light. Had 
Richard a son, who was, indeed, the last 
of the Plantagenets? Francis Peek’s 
“ Disiderata Curiosa, a collection of scarce 
and curious pieces relating to English 
History,” was published in 1779, and in it 
there is a strange story indeed of a Rich- 
ard Plantagenet who died at Eastwell, 
December 22nd, 1550. This man had 
lived through a long and precarious life, 
and when he died had certainly passed 
beyond his eightieth year. He was a 
protégé and dependent of Sir Thomas 
Moyle, the lord of Eastwell, and was work- 
ing, when discovered by Sir Thomas, on 
his estate as a bricklayer. 





Those were not days when humble la- 
borers were readers, and Sir Thomas 
noticed that in this man’s vacant hours 
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when he left off working, he took from his 
pocket a book and occupied himself in 
reading. One day he came upon him 
unexpectedly, and seizing the book, found 
it to be Latin. Sir Thomas discovered in 
him a Latin scholar, and this led to con- 
versation, and, by-and-by, to the quietly 
telling of a strange story: that he remem- 
bered that he had boarded until he was 
quite a youth with a Latin scholar, or 
schoolmaster; that a gentleman came to 
see him and his guardian about every 
three months, paying all charges, and tak- 
ing care that the lad wanted for nothing ; 
but that one day he came and took him 
away, carrying him to.a fine great house, 
of which he remembered the large and 
stately rooms, in one of which the gentle- 
man left him alone, when there came to 
him another gentleman very richly dressed 
— it will be remembered by our readers 
that Richard was very careful about his 
dress —and he was adorned with a star 
and rich garter; this gentleman talked 
very kindly to him, gave him money, then 
called for the gentleman who had brought 
him there, and who took him back again 
to his old guardian. 

Not long after this the same gentleman 
came again, and told him that he was to 
take him a long journey. He provided 
him with horse and accoutrements, and 
they rode on until they came to Leicester- 
shire, and went to Bosworth Field, and 
straight on to the tent of Richard, the 
king, who proved to be the person whom 
he had seen in the great house, and who 
now embraced him very tenderly, and told 
him that he was his son; “but, child,” 
said he, “to-morrow I must fight for my 
crown, and be you sure that if I lose it I 
shall lose my life too, but I hope to pre- 
serve both.” ‘Then he pointed the lad to 
a place where he was to lie out of danger. 
“And when I have gained the victory,” 
he said, “come to me, and I will own you 
for mine; but if I should lose the battle 
you will have to shift for yourself, but 
take care to let no one know that I am 
your father, for no mercy will be shown to 
any one related to me.” Then the king 
put into his hand a purse of gold and dis- 
missed him. The boy followed the king’s 
directions. We know how the battle 
turned. There were probably no indica- 
tions either in the caparisonings of the 
horse or in his own attire to lead to sus- 
picion. He fled, but succeeded in selling 
the horse, and parting with his clothes for 
plainer apparel, and that he might sustain 
himself by honest labor, bound himself 
apprentice to a bricklayer. Inthe midst 
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of such lowly occupation he still sustained 
the reserve of a gentleman, and cultivated 
his taste for scholarly books. He was far 
advanced in life when Sir Thomas met 
him, who certainly treated him as no *m- 
postor, but, offering to take him into his 
house and keep him there, the old man 
begged of him rather to build for him a 
little house in the park. “ There,” said 
he, “by your good leave I will live and 
die.” 

Sir Thomas did as he requested, and 
there this, presumably the last of the 
Plantagenets, remained until his death, 
and we suppose the register of the parish 
of Eastwell would show now, as it showed 
apparently in Peek’s day, that which was 
transcribed by Peek’s correspondent, 
“Richard Plantagenet was buried the 
22nd day of December, 1550.” The little 
hut in which he lived long continued 
standing, and the Earl of Winchilsea, who 
succeeded to the estate, said, *“‘ 1 would as 
soon have pulled down Eastwell Place 
itself as have pulled down that hut.” 

Such, in brief, is this strange historic 
doubt concerning Richard I11.; but who 
this boy was, whether legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, there are no means of knowing. 
The probability is, accepting the story as 
it stands, that he was legitimate, and that 
Richard was waiting for the moment 
when, delivered from his embarrassments, 
he might acknowledge his successor. It 
is alla strange historic doubt, but it has 
led to a very pleasing historical romance, 
published in 1829, called “ The Last of the 
Plantagenets.” 


There is a strange historic doubt which 
has led to large speculation, and seems 
involved in a haze of mystery, although 
we must say it has never for a moment 


disturbed our faith. The chief iconoclast 
in this matter is M. Octave Delepierre, 
some years since the Belgian consul in 
England, and it has led to several search- 
ing investigations. To some of our read- 
ers the inquiry may be new and startling 
— Was Joan of Arc really burned at 
Rouen? Delepierre believes that he dis- 
covered incontestable evidence that she 
was not. In our brief paper we need not 
give his authorities, which are yet, how- 
ever, before us. He believes, and at- 
tempts to prove, that somehow the glorious 
and illustrious maid must have escaped; 
that she was not burned at the stake, but 
lived to a ripe old age, being happily mar- 
ried to a nobleman of high rank and repu- 
tation. Thestory isthis. In the archives 
of Metz for the year 1436 it is reported 
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that the maid came to Metz. She in- 
stantly appears to have placed herself in 
relationship with the sheriff and officers 
of the city. She had, however, assumed 
the name of Claude. There, shortly after, 
two of her brothers, who had supposed 
her to have been burned, came to see her 
and recognized her; and many other per- 
sons who had seen her as she escorted 
the king beneath her banner to his coro- 
nation also knew her. A suspicious cir- 
cumstance in this record is that this person 
is described as speaking mostly in para- 
bles. This is very unlike the Jeanne 
whom we know, all of whose speech, even 
when she described the voices which in- 
voked her, is remarkable for its straight- 
forward clearness. However, she so sat- 
isfied the people of Metz that she was the 
maid Jeanne, of France, that she appears 
to have been covered with presents, espe- 
‘cially many jewels, all of which, by the 
way, is very unlike Joan, who would re- 
ceive no present for her magnificent ser- 
vices excepting the freedom of her village 
of Domremy from taxation, and which 
freedom continued until the proscription 
was abolished in the first French Revolu- 
tion. 

This mysterious heroine went to Arlon, 
in the Duchy of Luxemburg. There she 
was thronged, under the impression that 
‘she was the true Maid of Orleans, and 
there her marriage was solemnized with a 
noble knight, the Sieur Hermoise, and 
they returned together to live at Metz. 
This is the story found by Father Vignier 
in the archives of that city; but there is a 
great deal more. Father Vignier was in- 
vited to look over the family register of 
the Hermoises, and there he found a con- 
tract of marriage between Robert des 
Hermoise, knight, and Jeanne d’Arcy, the 
so-called Maid of Orleans. But in 1740, 
in the town hall of Orleans, were found 
some bills paid in 1436 for messages and 
refreshments supplied for the Maid of 
Orleans. These were especially for her 
brother; but there is one very singular 
“To the Sieur de Lis” (the designation 
of the brother of Jeanne), “ October 18th, 
1436, for a journey which he made through 
the said city while on his way to the Maid, 
who was then at Arlon, in Luxemburg; 
and for carrying letters from Jeanne, the 
Maid, to the king at Loicher, where he 
was then staying—six livres/” And 
there are other similar items in the town 
records. 

Is not all this very strange — that in 
1436, five years after the public execution 
at Rouen, a young woman, believed to be 
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the real Jeanne d’Arc, was alive in Lor- 
raine, and was married there to a noble 
personage? But the account does not 
stop here. A certain M. Wallow has 
written an elaborate life of the maid, and 
in it he says: “In 1439 she came to Or- 
leans; there she had a great reception, 
and on the day of her departure the citi- 
zens of Orleans, through a special decree 
of the town council, presented her with 
two hundred and ten livres — an immense 
sum for that day — said in the record “ to 
be for the services which she had ren- 
dered to the said city during the siege.” 
Up to this time, 1439, solemn annual cer- 
emonies had been performed in the cathe- 
dral for the repose of her soul. After 
this visit, of course, they were quite natu- 
rally suppressed. 

There certainly were adventuresses 
about attempting to simulate the person 
of the beloved and immortal maid, for as 
with Barbarossa and Odin, and even the 
first Napoleon, it was believed that the 
beloved one could not be dead; and M. 
Delepierre gives the instance of an adven- 
turess who endeavored to pass herself off 
as the Maid of Orleans, but was con- 
demned to be exposed on the marble 
stones of the palace hall in Orleans in 
order to prove that she was an impostor. 
But why was not the same rigorous jus- 
tice exercised towards this other per- 
son? 

We have rapidly condensed the chief 
particulars of this most remarkable story. 
Of course, against all this seeming evi- 
dence there is still the absolutely irrefuta- 
ble fact that apparently a young woman 
was really burned at Rouen. Much has 
been made of the fact, by those who wish 
to confirm the doubt, that contemporary 
documents say that she was conducted to 
the stake with her face veiled. It must 
be remembered that it was the Church 
which burned Jeanne. She was burned 
as a witch — one in alliance with the evil 
powers —and thus all victims were con- 
ducted to the places of their doom veiled. 

The stream of evidence attendant upon 
her execution, and the conduct of the ex- 
ecutioner after her death, all seem to cast 
contempt upon the strange story we have 
recited. And it is remarkable that upon 
the hypothesis of her escape and survival 
there is not a word of the slightest infor- 
mation as to where she was or what she 
was doing during the five years’ interval. 
It must be admitted that some of the rec- 
ords appear very singular. Of these the 
second class appear most remarkable. 
As to the first, Jeanne was one of the most 
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common names in France, and d’Arc, or 
d’Arcy — “ the Bow” —one of the most 
common also in that day. So that it might 
well be that a Robert des Hermoise mar- 
ried a Jeanne d’Arc, who might also have 
been a maid of Orleans. Still, remember- 
ing, as we have seen, that there were 
adventuresses who attempted the work of 
imposture, and recalling, as we are easily 
able to do, all the details of circumstance 
of the imprisonment, the trial and suffer- 
ings of the maid, from the time of her 
capture almost to her execution, we can- 
not doubt that she really suffered at that 
stake. And we have been disposed our- 
selves to treat the story with much the 
same regard as that with which we treat 
French writers of our own day who have 
attempted to prove that the English were 
not victors at Waterloo. The capture of 
Jeanne was caused by the barring of the 
gates of the city which she had nobly 
saved against her, and her surrender to 
the English is a stigma which French writ- 
ers may well desire, by some means or 
other, to wash away. Such is our opin- 
ion; but, as it stands, the story may well 
be recited among strange historic doubts. 


But of all strange historic doubts, per- 
haps that which involves the fate of Louis 
XVII., the unhappy little son of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette, is yet the 
most doubtful and perplexing. It is easy 
summarily to say he died in the Temple 
beneath the brutal usage of his keeper, 
Simon; but it is almost clear that his 
sister, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, and the 
other members of his family, did not be- 
lieve it; and Lamartine, apparently ex- 
pressing no opinion, says in his “ History 
of the Restoration:” “ The existence of 
Louis the Seventeenth can only serve as 
food for the imagination, and as a text for 
fancy, but never for the serious research 
of history. It is one of the enigmas that 
men are eternally proposing, and which 
are not to be solved but by probability or 
Providence.” And Thomas de Quincey 
said: “It is made probable enough that 
the true Dauphin did not die in the year 
1795 at the Temple, but was personated 
by a boy unknown.” It has always seemed 
to us most remarkable that the beautiful 
Chapel of the Expiation in Paris, sacred 
to the memory of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, has no memorial of their son. 
lt would seem that both the governments 
cf Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. be- 
lieved in his existence somewhere, from 
the steps which were taken with reference 
to persons who might be supposed to have 
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a fair claim to the dignity. The strange 
story of Eleazer Williams has been told.* 
A still more remarkable story, however, 
is that of the Baron de Richemont. 

It was in the year 1853 that a stir of 
unusual curiosity was awakened in Ville- 
franche, near Lyons. The countess of 
one of the oldest and richest Legitimist 
families had sent her carriage to await the 
arrival of a train— herself following on 
foot, although seventy years of age, lean- 
ing on the arm of her son, the Count 
Maurice. The train arrived, the count 
advanced, quite uncovered, hat in hand, 
and received a vigorous but venerable old 
man in simpleattire. Still uncovered, the 
count conducted him to the carriage; the 
countess, it is said, receiving him also 
with those distinguished marks of the 
politeness of the ancient régime which are 
now rarely affected anywhere but on the 
stage. No wonder that the personality 
of the mysterious stranger excited curios- 
ity. Startling, indeed, when that very 
night in the old castle the mysterious per- 
son died of apoplexy. The funeral fol- 
lowed; but before that the train which 
arrived from Paris brought about twenty 
men, simply attired, but among whom 
many persons declared they recognized 
dukes and princes —the known attachés 
of the great and true Legitimist family of 
France. The funeral over —and it was, 
naturally enough, a large one — all these 
returned by the next train to Paris. 

The very story seemed to be resolved 
when eight days after a gravestone arrived 
from Paris, upon which, when placed over 
the remains, the astonished spectators 
read, “ Here rests Louis Charles of France. 
Born in Versailles, March 27, 1785; died 
at Castle Veeux Renard, August Io, 1853.” 
Now the people were enlightened as to 
the personality of the old gentleman who 
was received with such distinguished hon- 
ors, and who had been for so brief a time 
the guest in the old castle; and at the 
same time the Paris newspapers an- 
nounced the death of the Baron de Riche- 
mont, whose life had been one long suc- 
cession of persecutions in defiance of his 
claims to be regarded as the legitimate 
successor to the sceptre of France. Nat- 
urally enough, however, the gravestone 
was not allowed to retain its place jong. 
On the 12th of November arrived the 
prefect of the department, the judge of 
enquiry, and a band of military officers. 
These summoned the mayor, and they all 


* See Eclectic Review, 1866, and ** Biographic Ro- 
mance,’’ by Edwin Paxton Hood. 
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proceeded to the churchyard, attended by 
a great crowd, and the tombstone was 
demolished. But the greatest mystery 
remained behind. As the prefect was 
about to leave the churchyard a tele- 
graphic despatch from Paris was handed 
to him. He was surprised, startled, con- 
sulted with his fellow-officers, then called 
for the gravediggers, and commanded that 
the grave should be immediately opened. 
The expressions on the faces were curious 
— incredulity, contempt, astonishment — 
but the work was done. The gravediggers 
came tothe coffin. What next? The pre- 
fect commanded them to lift the cover. 
The order was executed, but this only 
showed a second coffin of lead. This was 
also opened. Acry of astonishment burst 
from the crowd; the coffin was empty! 
We believe no light was ever thrown upon 
this marvellous transaction. There is but 
one little fragmentary hint. It was said 
that passing through Lyons a day or two 
before his reputed death, in a hotel there 
happened to be lying a copy of Dumas’s 
celebrated novel “ Monte Cristo,” and 
while turning over the leaves the baron 
said to a person standing by, “Do you 
think it possible that from the effects of 
hashish a person can be for some days 
apparently dead, buried, and brought alive 
_ again out of his grave?” What became 
of the supposed inhabitant of this vacant 
coffin was, we believe, never publicly 
known, and many of our readers will 
probably say, “* And what does it matter?” 
We are not implying that any material 
issues can hang upon any of the stories 
we are reciting, but it certainly is even 
something more than curious to follow 
the strange surmises which have gathered 
round the histories of extraordinary per- 
sons. The belief in the escape of Louis 
XVII. from his imprisonment has per- 
vaded more or less all classes of persons 
in France. 

There were several Jrimé facie circum- 
stances which justified this. First of all 
the certificate from the physicians as to 
his death was only given four days after, 
and was distinctly most informal. It said 
no more than that they had seen a corpse 
of a boy which they “were told was the 
son of Louis Capet” (Louis XVI.). The 
general state advocate, in the course of 
one of the trials which ensued upon a 
claim to be regarded as the prince, ad- 
mitted at once —and it should be remem- 
bered that it is the testimony of a lawyer 
who had examined a large range of docu- 
mentary evidence—‘“in regard to the 
flight of the Dauphin from the Temple, the 
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investigations which I have made have 
brought me to the conviction that it is in- 
contestable.” 

As we have said, there were several 
persons who attempted to maintain their 
claim to be regarded as the prince. But 
of them all, the Baron de Richemont pre- 
sents the greatest amount of probabilities 
and plausibilities. Throughout his life 
he persistently asked the question in 
courts of law and other places, “If I am 
not Louis the Seventeenth, who am I?” 
and we believe the question was never 
satisfactorily answered. His life was a 
long succession of strange adventures, 
which, although lying before us, and full 
of incident and entertainment, are too 
lengthy for these pages. Each period of 
his life seems to be distinctly traceable, 
whether in Africa or America, or in Aus- 
trian prisons, to which the schemes of 
French governments consigned him. In 
1830 he sent a protest to all the govern- 
ments in Europe against the ascension of 
Louis Philippe to the throne, and it is 
very singular that the Duchess of Orleans, 
the mother of Louis Philippe, steadily 
supported his claims; and it was probably 
owing to her influence that he was per- 
mitted to continue for some time unmo- 
lested in Paris. But when the government 
was apparently firmly established, and it 
was believed, and even came to be gen- 
erally known, that he he!d in his hand 
sufficient evidence of his identity, it was 
determined to silence him. He was ar- 
rested on a charge of conspiring against 
the safety of the State. His trial contin- 
ued during a period of fifteen months. 
The very prosecutors were compelled al- 
most to acknowledge his identity with the 
Dauphin, and during this long course of 
investigation no answer was given to his 
question, “If Il am not Louis the Seven- 
teenth, whoam I?” Even the language 
of the president of the court to the jury, 
towards the close of the trial, was remark- 
able, and seems to show the drift of his 
own thought. “Gentlemen, who is the 
accused now standing before you? What 
is his true name, his origin, his family? 
What are his antecedents? What is his 
whole life? Is he a tool of the enemies 
of France, who strive to stir up civil war 
throughout our land? Or is he, rather, 
only an unfortunate man, who, as by a 
miracle, escaped from the horrors of a 
bloody revolution? who, outlawed and ex- 
communicated from his very birth, finds 
no name and no refuge where he can lay 
his head?” Such was the language of a 
president of a court of justice concerning 
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an accused man. The jury could not agree 
upon his identity, and only found him 
guilty of conspiracy against the safety of 
the State. The difficulty was, beneath 
what name to condemn him; but he was 
condemned to twelve years’ imprisonment. 
He escaped, however, and found his way 
to Switzerland. The Revolution of 1848 
gave another and hopeful turn to his af- 
fairs; but it is only sufficient here that 
we notice how thus, from first to last, he 
appears before us, in connection with the 
chief circumstance of the fate of Louis 
XVII., as altogether the greatest and 
most interesting historic doubt of our 
times. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE DESPISED SPARROW. 


IN these mornings the beaux and belles 
of the sparrow tribe are converting my 
neighbors’ housetops into a promenade 
for lovers. Early morning, when they 
can still hear themselves speaking, is their 
opportunity; though it must be admitted 
that they are amorous ina painfully flighty 
way, and think nothing of carrying on 
with two atonce. The tiles, the gutters, 
the chimney-stacks are vocal with scam- 
pering sparrows looking each other up 
and going off for a wash and brush-up be- 
fore breakfast; but sleepy London knows 
nothing of the noisy aviary above its head. 

So the sparrow is doomed in America! 
Professor Ridgway at their head, our ex- 
asperated cousins are to rise in force and 
drive the impudent invader from their 
shores. All I can say is, let them try. 
Adverse resolutions in ornithological so- 
cieties may kill professors, but the spar- 
rows, now that they have got a footing, 
will go on adding to their number forever 
and ever. As for gunpowder, poison, 
cats, and traps, they flourish on them. 
That other vagabond, the street Arab, 
never sees the poor sparrow without lift- 
ing a stone, yet the sparrows could eclipse 
the lights of London if they gathered in a 
covey. When the farmer fires his blun- 
derbuss at one, the result is only to startle 
into life half a hundred more. A bogie in 
the potato-field may send the crows in 
alarm to new pastures, but the sparrow 
builds his nest out of it. Learned profess- 
Ors, with their theories of extermination, 
talk as if the Bohemian of birds were 
some darling of society, and had not had 
to thieve for an honest living since the 
days when professors were not. 





Sir 


I should like to have that professor with 
me for an hour any of these fine mornings, 
watching Master and Miss Sparrow bang- 
ing about the housetops in excess of ani- 
mal spirits. And not necessarily on a 
fine morning either; for these merry little 
creatures are almost as blithe and talkative 
in rain or wind as when the sun is shining. 
The two go off with a rush; but they have 
not gone many yards when down they flop 
to have a chat with other flutterers; and 
when they do that they are lost. I have 
come to the conclusion that, though the 
sparrow has in some ways run to intellect, 
he has no memory, and when he stops to 
gossip always forgets which way he was 
going. His life is so precarious that, I 
suppose, he finds one place as good as an- 
other; and even a professor at a window 
would not seriously incommode him. 

There is a very pretty pluck about the 
sparrow — who, indeed, pays his way in 
insects, killing two of these for every grain 
he steals; and a loyal little heart beats 
beneath his dingy suit of brown. For 
though gay colors would be out of place 
on a professional thief, the shabby coat is 
at the root of much of our contempt; and 
we would like it better if we saw it less. 
The robin could go die in the snow with 
his red breast in a shroud of white, the 
mavis could cease to lilt among the hedge- 
rows, and the blackbirds vanish from the 
strawberry beds, without our feeling the 
loss — at least, 7 think so; but the spar- 
row is part of our town life, a messenger 
from the country to remind us that there 
are still green fields. And is there not 
something pathetic in this, that the de- 
spised sparrow is an exile from his native 
land, the country-side ; that to him is the 
right to flutter round corn-stalks ; and that 
he will grow old, and be found stiff some 
day on his little back, without having once 
tickled a running stream with his velvet 
wing? 

In New York they have passed a reso- 
lution that all regard for the sparrow is 
“sentimental” — unless, indeed, it be 
such liking as the cat displayed when it 
ran off with Jane Scroupe’s pet bird. The 
Ornithological Society of New York may 
never have heard of her; for a recent 
paper on sparrows in an English magazine 
did not mention “ Phyllyp Sparowe,” and 
yet in all our literature it is the only poem 
about a bird that might make little chil- 
dren cry. Old John Skelton wrote it: 
coarsest, most vituperative of our satir- 
ists, he had still a softer heart than a 
modern professor. Nowadays no one 
reads the maiden’s wail: — 
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It was so prety a fole, 

It wold syt on a stole, 

And lerned after my scole 
For to kepe his cut, 

With Phyllyp, kepe your cut ! 
It had a velvet cap 

And wold syt upon my lap, 
And seke after small wormes, 
And somtyme white bred crommes ; 
And many tymes and ofte 
Betwene my brestes softe 

It wolde lye and rest ; 

It was propre and prest. 
Somtyme he wolde gaspe 
Whan he saw a waspe: 

A fly or a gnat, 

He wolde flye at that ; 

And prytely he wolde pante 
When he sawe an ant; 
Lorde, how he wolde pry 
After the butterfly ! 

Lorde, how he wolde hop 
After the gressop ! 

And whan I sayd Phyp, Phyp, 
Than he wolde lepe and skyp 
And take me by the lyp. 
Alas, it wyll me slo, 

That Phyllyp is gone me fro! 
Si in t qui ta tes 

Alas, I was evyll at ease! 

De pro fun dis cla ma vi 
Whan I sawe my sparowe dye! - 


If one had a full report of this terrible 


meeting of the New York Ornithological 
Society, he would assuredly learn that the 
sparrow’s heartlessness deprives him of 


all claims for sympathy. His enemies 
always lay stress on that. True, there 
never was a female bird so little given to 
crying over spilt milk as the sparrow ; but 
the reason is plain. Her life is a series 
of disappointments. The hand of every 
man and the beak of every other bird is 
against her. Her nest is torn down just 
when it is completed; the eggs are 
smashed as they are laid; the young ones 
crawl into the world to be dashed out of 
it. Other birds, robbed of their eggs, lose 
courage and have no heart to begin with; 
but with what professors call hard-heart- 
edness, and I cail pluck, this little woman 
at once reopens the campaign elsewhere. 
If she has built in a spout and the water 
comes down unexpectedly, she does not 
peck viciously at her old home nor weep 





over its devastation, but hurries off cheer- 
ily to erect a new abode. Compared with 
the nicely plastered home of the mavis (I 
have seen it papered too) and the ball of 
down that the chaffinch threads together 
with infinite labor, the sparrow’s nest is 
doubtless rough and ready; but they are 
genteel birds, who take their homes for 
the season, while she is prepared for no- 
tice to quit at any moment. 

With the sparrow it is strictly a case of 
the survival of the fittest. That is knocked 
into his small head at an early age, and 
he accepts the grim fact with the indomi- 
table light-heartedness that so seldom 
characterizes professors. ‘ Don’t be nice 
about your food” is one of the first max- 
ims that greets him on leaving the shell. 
The sparrows in the neighborhood of my 
bedroom have long since concluded that I 
have not enough in me to be dangerous, 
and last year granted mea free pass be- 
hind the scenes. On one of those visits 
I saw a baby sparrow in the last throes 
of choking. A few minutes before, the 
parent had staggered into the nest under 
a load of food that turned out to be a worm 
twice the length of herself and propor- 
tionately stout. The proud mother, who 
was in a hurry and perhaps knew where 
more of the same were to bé got, dropped 
it among her progeny, and with a careless 
“There, divide it among you!” was off 
again. There were three or four hungry 
mouths in that nest; but only one of 
them gaped at the worm. He was the 
smallest, and began his task without a 
moment’s delay. The worm might have 
eaten him, but it was ridiculous in him to 
think that he could stow away the worm. 
Retribution came quick and sharp. An- 
other moment and there would have been 
one sparrow the less to trouble professors 
when I drew the worm back into the 
world it had partially quitted. The infant 
bird looked at me as it-he thought himself 
quite capable of managing his own affairs ; 
but he wasn’t, and I removed the worm 
to a distance. Had it been left in the 
nest I have no doubt he would have had 
another try atit. Let the professors take 
my word for it: sparrows are not to be 
put down by act of Congress. 





